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The Ancient Lights Question. 


T is decidedly satis- 
factory that the 
question of an- 
cient lights is to 
be considered by 
a joint Committee 
of the Institute 
and of the Sur- 
veyors Institution. 
A thoroughly com- 
petent and not too 

large a body, it will consist of six members, 
and cannot fail to make a report which 
should not only be valuable in itself, but 
should bring about some legislation on the 
subject. The recent discussions, both in Con- 
duit-street and in Great George-street, have, 
we think, already cleared the way somewhat 
for the work of this Committee. The right 
appertaining to a dominant tenement of 
light to certain apertures over a servient 
tenement, after the enjoyment of it for 
twenty years, is a right which is natur- 
ally objected .to more by architects 
than by surveyors. The former find 
that it constantly interferes with de- 
signs and plans; new buildings can- 
not be erected as they would wish, because 
some ancient light. must be considered. They 
naturally, therefore, are inclined to regard 
the right as one which cannot be justified 
and should be abolished. . Surveyors, more 
accustomed to business transactions in re- 
grd to property, appreciate that this right 
is an important element in the value of 
property. . They know how difficult it is to 
alter rights which have become attached to 
property. . They have had {less reason to 
complain of this particular right, and so it is 
fot surprising: that. the tendency of the 
discussion at the Surveyors’ Institution was 
towards an amendment and an amendment 
only of the existing law.., That view appears 
to be the one which. it will be necessary for 
the Committee to. adopt, .If A happens to 
own a piece. of land néxt to that of B and 
to build a house on it, which in the course of 
twenty years acquires a right to light over 





B's land, it may fairly be asked why should 


mate 


he have any such right? Is it not an 
arbitrary thing and unfair to the man who 
has not chosen to build a house? If we 
were beginning de zovo it might certainly be 
said that right should not be gained except 
by express contract, as in Scotland. But 
these rights exist and belong to hundreds of 
owners and hundreds of buildings. It is one 
thing to abolish an existing right and another 
to enact that there shall be no such rights 
before they have come into existence. 
Therefore, for practical purposes they must 
be recognised, but that does not do away 
with the possibility of preventing by legisla- 
tion the gaining by prescription of a right to 
light in respect of future buildings. 

If, therefore, we assume that it will be 
recognised by the Committee that, whether 
they be founded on justice and propriety or 
not, these rights to ancient lights cannot be 
abolished, then there comes the question, 
what powers should they confer on the owner 
of the dominant tenement? The question 
resolves itself into whether or not the owner 
of the dominant tenement should be able to 
prevent the owner of the servient tenement 
from interfering substantially with his light, 
or whether his only remedy should be com- 
pensation in the shape of damages. To this 
point the consideration of the Committee 
should be chiefly directed, because no other 
body can give such a weighty decision on this 
point, more especially if professional opinion 
is carefully selected and sifted. We do not 
desire to prejudge the report of the Com- 
mittee, but certainly there are many things 
which seem to point to the conclusion 
that the sole right of the owner of 
the dominant tenement should be to 
receive a fair and reasonable compensation 
for any substantial diminution of light to his 
premises. If a man’s property is forcibly 
taken from him by a Municipality or a com- 
pany acting under Parliamentary power, and 
for. the purpose of a public or semi-public 
undertaking, the law gives him the right to 
receive compensation. Why, should the 
owner of the dominant tenement be in a 
better position if his right to light is inter- 
fered with? Why should it be in his power 
to prevent his neighbour from doing what he 





likes on his own land simply because he has, 
after an arbitrarily fixed term, obtained a 
right to light? If the rooms in a warehouse 
are so darkened as to make it impossible to 
work in them without artificial light, this is 
no reason why the adjoining property should 
have placed on it an inconvenient building, 
though it may be a reason why the owner 
of the dominant tenement should receive 
pecuniary compensation. 

The legal theory has, roughly speaking, 
been that when the owner of the domi- 
nant tenement could be fairly compensated 
by damages an injunction should not be 
granted. The theory is one, however, which 
has a good deal of uncertainty in its appli- 
cation. It depends on the mind of an 
individual judge, on the skill with which one 
case or other is presented to him, on the 
demeanour of a witness. A final judgment 
on this point will be better deferred until the 
report of the new Committee. For the 
moment it is sufficient to say that our 
opinion is in favour of limiting the right of 
the owner of the dominant tenement to com- 
pensation by means of damages, if and 
when his ancient lights are substantially 
obscured. To endeavour—as was suggested, 
for example, by Mr. Beresford Pite in his 
paper read before the Institute in Mareh 
last—to confine injunctions “ to cases where 
there is probable or possible evasion or 
contempt of the process of the courts,” is 
unpractical. Either the remedy by ip- 
junction must be kept as it is, or it must be 
abolished altogether. At the present moment 
a judge may exercise his discretion as to 
granting an injunction or awarding damages, 
though, no doubt, he is somewhat hampered 
by a number of decisions in regard to in- 
junctions. But any attempt to mitigate, sp 
to speak, the law in regard to injunctions 
would only result in confusion and .dig- 
satisfaction. > 

An important practical result would neceg- 
sarily follow from the limitation of) the 
power of the owner of the dominant teng- 
ment. “The risks and expenses incurred 
in stopping the progress and in altering 
or pulling down buildings when erected 
would be avoided,” which is: one of ' the 
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objects aimed at by architects in urging an 
alteration of the law. For until a new 
building on the servient tenement was com- 
pleted, it would not be possible to estimate 
what amount of compensation should be 
paid. What has been called by some per- 
sons “blackmail”—in other words, an un- 
reasonable amount of compensation—is due 
largely, we take it, to the fact that the owner 
of the servient tenement is in fear of an in- 
junction, and thus, rather than incur the risk 
of having to alter his building under the 
terms of a mandatory injunction, he is pre- 
pared to pay whatever sum is demanded 
by the owner of the dominant tenement. 
Abolish the remedy by injunction, and the 
levying of blackmail disappears. Often, 
we take it, the damages, when they come 
to be assessed, would be found to be trivial. 
Professor Roger Smith, in a discussion at 
the Institute, for example, stated “that if 
money compensation were assessed after 
the buildings were erected, there were a 
great many instances in which it would not 
be found to be very large. He remembered 
not many \years ago a case of a newly 
erected wall which was supposed to have 
obstructed ancient lights and which no 
doubt went higher than a former wall on the 
same site. He inspected the room affected, 
which certainly had very little light, and 
remarked to the occupier that it was very 
dark, but was informed that it had been 
a great deal darker before the wall was 
erected, the fact being that although the 
wall was carried higher it was built of 
hard bricks, which gave a reflected light, 
better than the former semi-darkness.” The 
example may be regarded as_ typical. 
Moreover, the abolition of the remedy by 
injunction would clear away quite a number 
of decisions which now hamper a judge’s 
discretion and are often not to be satisfac- 
torily reconciled, because in many instances 
it becomes an attempt to reconcile differences 
of individual judicial action set in motion by 
different sets of facts rather than antagonistic 
legal principles. 

Not a little time and space was given in 
the discussion and papers at the Institute and 
at the Surveyors’ Institution to the question 
of an alteration in the tribunal by which dis- 
putes as to ancient lights should be decided. 
It has been suggested, for example, that 
the present Tribunal of Appeal under the 
London Building Act, 1894, should adjudi- 
cate upon these questions. We do not 
know that litigants would benefit much by 
the change. “Ifthe Act,” said Mr. Douglass 
Mathews, ‘was to apply to the whole of 
the United Kingdom it would be rather 
troublesome to bring every case to London. 
That was, however, merely a matter of 
detail. The Tribunal should have the power 
to inspect the premises and consider the 
award with the assistance of evidence.” It 
seems to be forgotten, however, that any 
change which is made will affect the whole of 
England, and not London only. At the dis- 
cussions at the Institute and at the Surveyors’ 
Institution the question was considered, we 
think, rather too much from a London point 
of view. It is one which largely affects 
‘Provincial towns and such towns as growing 
watering-places, In formulating any sug- 
gested alterations and remarks this fact must 
be carefully borne in mind, not forgetting 
that when private tribunals are suggested 
they are often difficult to obtain out of 
London and become very expensive. We 
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think, also, too much stress was laid on the 
difficulty in the way of a judge of deciding 
these cases. They are not more troublesome 
than many classes of litigation. Habit is 
second nature, and unless there isthe strongest 
possible reason against so doing, it is best 
to have disputes decided by men who have 
the judicial habit. It should also be remem- 
bered that surveyors and architects have 
constantly to take sides to assist in nego- 
tiations and so forth, and the layman will, 
we are certain, in many cases not be willing 
to have his dispute decided by those who 
may the day before yesterday have been 
acting against him. 

The weak point in the present procedure 
is the reluctance of judges to inspect build- 
ings in regard to which disputes as to 
ancient lights have arisen. There seemed, 
at the meetings to which we have referred, to 
be an impression that the judge could not 
view the premises. Mr. Chatfeild Clarke, 
for example, remarked doubtfully that “he 
thought he had the power.” It may be well 
to set this point at rest. Order 50, Rule 4, 
of the Judicature Rules expressly gives 
power to a judge “to inspect any pro- 
perty or thing” concerning which there 
is litigation carried on before him. Of 
all cases in the world in which an in- 
spection is desirable the cases as to 
ancient lights appear most suitable for a 
view. In many instances an inspection by 
a judge would settle the dispute, because 
instead of hearing the results of the inspec- 
tion of other persons he would be able to 
form an opinion with his own eyes. There 
appears to be no reason why this rule should 
not, as regards this particular class of liti- 
gation, be made compulsory, and that before 
any evidence is called the judge, or some 
person delegated by him _ to _ report, 
should view the premises. But it is pretty 
obvious that if the remedy by injunction 
were abolished many cases which have now 
to be argued by lawyers would become 
simple questions of fact. We think, therefore, 
that where two persons were reasonable, and 
where the property was not easily capable 
of being viewed by a judge, arbitration 
would often be resorted to. Upon this 
point the Committee might well obtain some 
statistics, for we are inclined to believe that 
the bulk of the litigation is for the purpose 
of obtaining an injunction, and that when 
the owner of the dominant tenement is 
satisfied with damages he is _ also 
satisfied to have them assessed by an 
arbitrator, But it would certainly be unwise 
to attempt to withdraw cases as to ancient 
lights from the courts. Abolish the remedy 
by injunction, and much of the litigation 
which will remain will almost certainly not 
come into court. 

It is to be hoped, however, that both the 
Institute and the Surveyors’ Institution, 
having taken up the subject, will press it 
on to a successful conclusion, There never 
was a time when it was more difficult 
for private members to carry through legis- 
lation, and it would above all things be 
desirable to obtain the help of the Govern- 
ment in any legislation which it may be 
decided to attempt. So long ago as 1881 
a committee of architects and lawyers con- 
sidered the question, but no practical result 
followed. It would be preferable to have no 
further consideration of it at all, unless a 
report is to be followed by some reform, or 
at any rate by a continuous and patient 
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attempt at legislation ; because, though there. 
may be failures in one session, there may be 

success in another. 

+ 2-+— 
NOTES. 

Siecieet tens FROM time to time we hear oj, 
Westminster reports as to the cause of the 
nade decay of stone in the older 
parts of Westminster Abbey. Judging 
from one which has recently reached us, it 
might almost be imagined that the question 
was of recent origin. In this it is stated 
that the stone is “fast crumbling to pieces 
owing to the fumes from the works.on the 
other side of the river.” We believe that 
to be an entirely fallacious view, in the 
main ; for, not only was the bad condition 
of the stone on the outside of the abbey 
pointed out some 180 years ago by Sir 
Christopher Wren, who stated that “the 
stone is decayed 4 in. deep, and falls off 
perpetually in great scales,” but in much 
more recent times—and before the {ac- 
tories alluded to “on the other side 
of the river ”—were erected, the stone was 
still in a very unsatisfactory condition. We 
find that Dean Buckland in his time was so 
much concerned with the matter that he 
deemed it advisable to make experiments in 
the use of different kinds of stone, some of 
the decayed stone of the abbey having been 
replaced by other kinds. According to evi- 
dence given before the Committee appointed 
to inquire into the decay of the stone in the 
new Houses of Parliament in 1861, the stone 
in the Abbey was at that time mostly decom- 
posed and in a very bad state. A preserva- 
tive process was employed on a_ small 
scale, and unofficially before that date. 
In fact, there is not a shadow of doubt 
that for very many years, apart from 
factories erected, the stone has _ been 
perishing. The fabric was erected of very 
inferior material to begin with, and sub- 
sequent additions (except im recent years) 
did not show much improvement in that 
respect. It has been customary for many 
years to malign the factories “over the 
water” in regard to their effect im decon- 
posing stone in Westminster, but history 
seems to show that they are not entirely te 
blame, even though in recent years tlie 
general pollution of the atmosphere of the 
metropolis must in some measure be re- 
sponsible for the decay of stone in London. 








In commenting on the absence 

a any recognition of English 

Architects. artists in the birthday honours 
last week, we omitted to look across the 
Irish Channel, and to congratulate Sit 
Thomas Drew on his knighthood. But 
though all Sir Thomas Drew’s professional 
brethren in England will have been glad to 
hear of any honour that has been paid t& 
him, we think the fact rather adds weight to 
our complaint about the neglect of artists 0» 
these occasions, If the claims of an archi- 
tect can be recognised in Ireland, why is * 
that English architects of such renown as 
Mr. Norman Shaw, Mr. Waterhouse, Mr. 
T. G. Jackson, and Mr. Aston Webb, 
are passed over without any royal recogo!- 
tion? Why was it that when the Imperia) 
Institute (a building in which royalty was 
specially interested) was started, a gentleman 
unknown to fame was knighted as the secre- 
tary for the work, but no mark of honour 
was bestowed on the eminent architect who 
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France, on the occasion of the ceremonial 
opening of a new building, the architect is 
the first and most prominent person selected 
for official honours. In England, to say that 
he is the last person selected is to under- 
state the case; no honours are paid to him 
at all; he may think himself fortunate if his 


name is even mentioned in the course of the 
proceedings ! 2 





THE interior of Hawksmoor’s 
celebrated church looks very 
neat and gay after redecora- 
tion, and the gilding on the dark wood in 
some places is effective ; but it is not so artis- 
tically treated as it was, as far as our memory 
serves us, under the last decoration by Butter- 
field. It is gratifying that the church has been 
saved, and that London has not the disgrace 
of having lightly destroyed a church by one 
of our most remarkable architects to oblige 
a railway company; but we cannot share in 
the congratulatory tone of the daily press in 
regard to the clever manner in which it 
has been supported on girders so as to 
allow the railway to pass underneath. This 
is creditable from an engineer's point of 
view, no doubt, but a building so carried has 
lost its monumental security; and it is 
entirely wrong that a railway should have 
been allowed to be carried under such a 
building at all. It is one more instance of 
the decay of interest in architectural monu- 
ments in London. Money, or the desire for 
it, seems to rule everything; and a 
fine church is now merely regarded (as in 
the case of the Hanover Chapel in Regent- 
street) as property which can be cheaply 
acquired, and which is cumbering a site of 
which money might be made. There are 
people who would not hesitate to tunnel under 
St. Paul's, and endanger its security, if only 
they could thereby secure better dividends. 


St. Mary, 
Woolnoth. 





THE Sanitary Institute intend 
to hold a conference on the 
subject of the housing of the 
working classes, at the Parkes Museum, on 
july 30 and 31. On the first day the subject 
for discussion will be “‘ Unhealthy Areas and 
Displacement of Town Populations” ; and 
on the second day ‘Improved Houses for 
Town Dwellers” and ‘Improved Means of 
Communication.” It is intended also to hold 
an exhibition of plans and models of dwell- 
ings in the Parkes Museum, and with this 
object the Sanitary Institute will be glad to 
accept plans and models coming under any 
of the following heads:—Unhealthy Areas 
and Improved Areas; Urban Dwellings on 
the Systems of Self-contained Flats ; Asso- 
ciated Flats; Family Houses; Poor Men’s 
Hotels; Common Lodging Houses and 
Shelters ; Suburban Dwellings ; Rural 
Dwellings; Hop and Fruit Pickers’ Tem- 
porary Dwellings; Model Estates, Villages, 
Xc.; and Models and Plans illustrating the 
‘pplication of Building Acts and Regulations. 


The Housing 
of the 
Working Classes. 





TRAVELLERS on the Metro- 
politan District Railway be- 
tween High-street, Kensington, 
and Ear!’s Court Stations have been interested 
a the working of the electric railway train 
during the last fortnight, and some sanguine 
people are looking forward to the immediate 
‘onversion of the whole system to electric 
action. It is stated that the running of the 
‘ain is an experiment, but if this is true 
te proceeding is foolish. We have 
tad an account of the tests, which 


Electric Traction 
_ on the 
Underground, 





have a strong family iikeness to tests 
made on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
way five years ago. The results obtained 
are of course similar, as dynamical and 
electrical laws are still the same. We are 
inclined to think that this experimental 
plant, which cost 20,000/., was only put down 
to gain time. It will be remembered that 
the committee ‘appointed by the Board of 
Trade in 1897 to inquire into the system of 
ventilation adopted by the Metropolitan Rail- 
way reported that “by far the most satisfac- 
tory mode of dealing with the ventilation of 
the Metropolitan tunnels would be by the 
adoption of electric traction.” There is 
nothing very novel about the experimental 
plant. The current is collected and returned 
by two bare conductors placed just outside 
the regular rails. These conductors are 
both thoroughly insulated from earth, and 
so there are no leakage currents to disturb 
the working of the electrical signals on the 
line or to do other damage. We shall be 
surprised if the present system be the one 
ultimately adopted for the Inner Circle. The 
mains are too near the rails and accidental 
short circuits would be trequent. They are 
also in their present position a constant 
source of danger to platelayers. The most 
suitable place in an underground tunnel for 
the high pressure ‘mains is overhead, as in 
the Baltimore tunnel. 

By agreement between the 
Select Committee of the House 
of Commons and the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company it has been 
arranged that on July 1, 1901, the standard 
illuminating power of the gas shall be reduced 
to fifteen candles, and the initial price to 
3s. 2d., and that not later than July 1, 1905, 
the standard shall be further reduced 
to fourteen candles, and the initial price to 
3s. 1d. The delay is dueto the action of the 
Gas Company, which wishes to profitably 
consume its stock of good coal and to make 
certain changes in its method of working. It 
is to be hoped that, even when the standard 
is lowered to fourteen candles, the stringency 
of the official gas testing by the municipal 
examiners will not be relaxed, for much coal 
is brought up to the surface and sold ata 
cheap rate, which will not yield even 14- 
candle gas under the ordinary methed of 
carbonisation. 


South 
Metropolitan 
Gas. 





“An Unsuccessful Competi- 
Pace me tor” in the competition for new 
onstabulary 

Headquarters Constabulary Headquarters at 
Competition. Chelmsford sends us a corre- 
spondence between himself and the Deputy 
Clerk of the Peace at Chelmsford, which we 
do not think it necessary to print at length, 
but from which it appears that while it was 
stated that the Committee would eliminate 
all designs involving an expenditure exceed- 
15,000/., the first premium was awarded to a 
design estimated to cost 19,0004; that 
the second and third premiums were 
awarded to local architects; and that public 
exhibition of the designs had _ been 
refused. The facts do not seem to be 
denied by the official representing the com- 
mittee, who indeed contents himself with 
the observation that the competitors’ remarks 
“do not call for comment” from him. That 
is all very well, but if the limit of 15,000/. 
was imposed it ought to have been adhered 
to; and though a committee are not obliged 
to exhibit the competition designs, the fact 
that they refuse to do so after giving two of 


the premiums to local architects looks as if 
they were afraid of criticism. 


The Royal WE hear that the Royal Horti- 
Horticultural Cultural Society, founded in 
_ Beeiety. 1794, propose to acquire a fresh 
site, remote from London, in lieu of their 
present gardens at Chiswick, which they 
occupy for a term of which twenty years are 
still unexpired. The grounds at Chiswick, 
where the once fashionable fétes and exhibi- 
tions used to be held, were formerly a por- 
tion—about thirty-three acres—of the market 
gardeners’ groufids belonging to Chiswick 
House, the Duke of Devonshire’s seat, which 
the Society, removing in 1821 from 
Kensington (Counter’s Bridge) and Ealing, 
had leased at 300/. per annum. At Chis- 
wick (where Sir Joseph Paxton worked 
as a ground gardener for i2s. a week) 
the Society now occupy but elevenfacres, and 
it is found that the closing-in of the gardens 
during the past forty or fifty years has 
rendered them no longer suitable for pur- 
poses of cultivation and experiment. About 
forty years ago the Society laid out as 
gardens, with a large conservatory and two 
quadrants or arcades, in readiness for the 
International Exhibition of 1862, the then 
open space between the present Royal Albert 
Hall and the Natura! History Museum. That 
ground, which the Society had obtained in 
1859, formed part of the Gore House, Har- 
rington, Villars, and Smith's Charity Estates, 


bought for 300,000/. (including 130,000/, 
granted by Parliament) by the Com- 


missioners of the Exhibition of 1851. The 
Society’s gardens at South Kensington were 
gradually altered by the erection of pavilions 
and other structures fora series of annual 
exhibitions held in 1871-4, to which suc- 
ceeded the series of 1883-6, begun with the 
Fisheries Exhibition of 1883. The con- 
servatory, arcades, and other effects were 
sold at auction in April, 1889; the site of the 
gardens has since been taken for Imperial 
Institute-road, the Imperia! Institute, Royal 
College of Science, Royal School of Art 
Needlework, Royal College of Music, and 
blocks of flats, covering four acres where the 
conservatory stood, south of the Albert Hall. 
Ix the course of next month 
will be otfered for sale the pro- 
perty known as All Saints 
College, which comprises the remains, since 
converted into a dwelling-house, and the gate- 
house tower with two entrances, of the college 
which was surrendered in 1 Edward VI. 
by the then Master, John Lease, the net in- 
come being 159/. 7s. 10d. Boniface of 
Savoy, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1240-1270, 
built, Zeap. Henry II11., a college or hospital 
for poor pilgrims and travellers in the west 
borough of Maidstone, on the bank of the 
Medway, and dedicated it to SS. Peter, Paul, 
and Thomas the Martyr under the name of the 
Hospital of the New Work of Prestes Helles. 
The chapel was consecrated in 1539 for 
purposes of the Westborough district. In 
1395, one year before his death, Archbishop 
Courtenay obtained King Richard Il.’s 
licence, dated on August 2, 1395, at Leeds 
Castle, for his project of converting the 
parish church (which was then dedicated to 
St. Mary, but afterwards to All Saints) into a 
collegiate foundation. Courtenay’s scheme 
provided for the appropriation of the 
hospital, with its possessions, to his new 
college, The new buildings for the warden, 
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chaplain, and others were built on the south 
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side of the burial ground of the church. The 
patronage of the college and church of Our 
Lady continued in the Archbishop's hands 
until Cranmer, on November 30, 1538, ex- 
changed it, and the advowson, for another 
estate. At the dissolution of the college the 
church reverted to its former purposes as a 
perpetual curacy. 





THE annual general meeting 
of the Art for Schools Associa- 
tion was held on Monday 
at 29, Queen-square, Bloomsbury, The 
Association was founded in 1883 with the 
object of supplying an educational basis for 
the good work already being done by loan 
exhibitions of pictures in poor districts of 
London and other large towns. Many 
people besides those resident in poor 
districts derive no pleasure from such 
exhibitions, not because they are dull or ill- 
educated, but because in their childhood 
they never came under the refining in- 
fluence of good pictures, and their 
faculties in this direction are unde- 
veloped. Nor is this the only cause of the 
apathy to art so evident in townspeople. 
Nature, the greatest educator of all, is with- 
drawn from the classes that are educated in 
the large town elementary schools; to 
counteract this the Association is doing a 
great work. It endeavours, by placing 
before children at an early age good prints 
and photographs of beautiful works of art— 
such as most people of taste take care to 
have in their own houses—to accustom them 
in their idle moments to regard works of 
art, and thus to awaken their artistic instinct. 
Every year the Association publishes two 
historical subjects, a study of natural objects 
or everyday scenes, and reproductions of 
standard works of old masters, The pic- 
tures supplied to schools during the past 
year number 3,784. 


Art for 
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Tue Printing Arts Company 
send us a copy de /uxe of Mr. 
Kipling’s patriotic song “The 
Absent-minded Beggar,” with a decorative 
title-page and fly-leaf, and pictorial illustra- 
tions in colour, the special interest of which 
is that its sixteen pages have only passed 
once through the press for each side of the 
sheet which forms it, whereas under the old 
system of colour-printing it would have had 
to go through the press eight times to com- 
plete the colour illustrations. This is the 
result of the employment of the Orloff press, 
which can print several colours at once, 
instead of requiring a separate printing for 
each colour. This is said to be the first 
publication by this process. In view of the 
nature of the subject, the Company are 
giving all profits to the War Fund. 





Or the collection of works 
by three artists now on view 
at the Goupil Gallery in 
Kegent-street, it may be said that almost the 
whole artistic value lies in the works of Mr 
Bertram Priestman. The other two exhibi- 
tors, Mr. H. Muhrman and Mr. Frank Mura, 
belong to a school of artists whose delight 
seems to be to paint landscapes in smudges 
of dirt rather than colour. Of Mr. Muhr- 
man’s pictures the most tolerable (using 
the word in its literal sense) are the 
“View of Highgate” (11) and “ Highgate 
in Autumn” (12), but even these are 
doleful and depressing landscapes, in which 
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all the light of nature seems to have died 
out; and “Kew Bridge” (18) is a libel on 
that elegant structure. Mr. Mura’s “The 
Cana!” (19), dingy as it is, shows a certain 
power in the treatment of mean-iooking 
buildings, and “At Dusk” (17) is a good 
little sketch of effect. But Mr. Priestman’s 
landscapes are a full compensation to the 
visitor. In some pictures exhibited from 
time to time at the New Gallery exhibitions 
Mr. Priestman had shown a remarkable 
power in landscape effects which neverthe- 
less were open to the criticism of being a 
little overdone and exaggerated. In the 
principal works which he _ exhibits 
at the Goupil Gallery he shows the 
soine power of effect with broader and more 
restrained style, and his ‘“ September Sun- 
down” (43) is a truly noble example of 
poetic landscape, which ought to raise his 
reputation very much, and which seems to 
point him out as one who has a great future 
before him as a landscape painter. “ Coming 
Night” (33) and “Sunshine and Shower” 
(49) are also exceedingly fine landscapes, 
and the small interior entitled “Girl and 
Calf” (32) is also most remarkable for its 
artistic quality of lighting and composition. 


THE Fine Art Society shows a 
Water-colours by . 
Messrs. M, and Small collection of water-colour 
E. Detmold. drawings by Mr. Maurice and 
Mr. Edward Detmold, two brothers who 
have not, we believe, arrived at man’s estate, 
but who already evince a remarkable power 
in the treatment of animal subjects, and a 
most original style of handling water-colour. 
The drawing of the birds and animals is 
very forcible, and the colour is treated boldly 
in strong masses laid side by side, producing 
rather the effect of an inlay in different 
coloured materials than of water-colour in the 
sense. Thus the style is somewhat conven- 
tional, but very decorative in effect, and the 
collection as a whole gives the impression 
of having come across something quite new 
in artistic style and handling. Fishes are 
also treated with very powerful realism, 
especially in the drawings of “A Pike” and 
“A Gurnard.” The collection is a remark- 
able one, and there can be no doubt that 
more will be heard of these two young 
artists. 





WE may draw the attention of 
our many musical readers to 
the fact that the triennial 
Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace takes 
place this month, on the 19th, 21st, and 23rd 
—Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. On 
all previous occasions it has been on Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday; but it was 
felt all along that Saturday was a better 
day than Friday, only there was a diffi- 
culty about chorus singers and visitors 
from the country getting back for Sunday. 
With the acceleration of trains in these 
days this difficulty has been removed, and 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday will be the 
days in future. As usual, the first and third 
days are devoted to “The Messiah” and 
‘Israel in Egypt” respectively; the “Selec- 
tion day” presents a very long and varied 
programme, including a considerable portion 
of what may be called the specially warlike 
oratorio, ‘“‘ Judas Maccabzeus,” which comes 
with an obvious significance at the present 
moment. From the architects’ point of view 
it is unfortunate that the Festival comes in 
the same week as that of the Architectural 
Congress, though architects coming up. from 
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the country may find their advantage jp 
being able to attend one day of the Hande! 
Festival, and thus make one 
London serve two objects. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—II. 


BEFORE making some notes on ecclesiastica} 
and domestic architecture as represented at the 
Academy, we may notice some few drawings 
which cannot very well be grouped in = 
particular category. Among these is Me 
Whellock’s curious design entitled “ 4 Scheme 
for the Supply of Water for London” (1,600) 
which gains admission to the architectural 
room, apparently, in virtue of the water-coloy; 
view of a tower which is probably intended 
as one of the “heads” in the proposed water 
supply. The scheme is one for some artesian 
wells for public supply, as shown in a section 
of the geological formation in a corner of the 
drawing ; but the drawing is hung too high 
for the section and a plan, with some descrip. 
tive text, to be easily made out. The tower 
shown is a well-intended effort to give archi. 
tectural interest to an engineering scheme, but 
if intended, as we conclude, to hold up a high- 
level cistern in connexion with the artesian 
supply, it is quite wanting in the appearance 
of solidity which should characterise such a 
structure. 

Mr. Spain’s “Design for a facade of a 
military museum ”’ (1,731) is an original work, 
shown in a coloured elevation interpreted by a 
small plan. The plan is simply an octagon 
within a square ; the lower part of the front is 
in ashlar masonry in large stones, with a semi- 
circular arched entrance in the centre; the 
upper story wall is treated in narrow bands oi 
stone and red brick ; above this a sculptured 
figure in armour is seated in front of a semi- 
circular recess in a centre feature rising above 
the corner line. The central compartment is 
crowned by a dome with a lantern, again with 
a semicircular finish ; this recurrence of the 
semicircular line, stage above stage, gives a 
certain unity and definite expression to the 
design. The weak portion consists in the high 
hipped roofs; over the angle portions of the 
outer square of the plan, which look neither 
momumental nor in keeping with the 
general lines of the design; but this 
is nevertheless a good piece of work 
rather out of the common run of archi- 
tectural design. Mr. Curtis Green's front 
to the “Bristol Tramways Power Station 
(1,828) is another original piece of design 
certainly such as we do not usually find to a 
building with such an object. It is an eftec- 
tive example of the arrangement of a design in 
two planes; the entrance is made through a 
square-headed doorway with an entablature 
over it, at each end of which is a seated figure 
backed against the entablature ; the whole ot 
this stands out in relief against a deep and 
lofty recess arched over, within which is the 
inner doorway. In the upper stage is 4 
colonnade of four Doric columns, behind which 
again is the inner wall with a large semi 
circular window seen between the columns. 
There is a strongly marked modillion cornice, 
above a plain mass of brick wall, and a pedi- 
ment with a similar cornice, as a finish to the 
design, which is both original and effective. 

Mr. Edgar Wood exhibits a somewhat rough 
and crude pencil drawing of a “Proposed 
Clock-Tower, Yorkshire” (1,752), which is cer- 
tainly original in a sense, but it derives part of 
its air of originality from an assumed medieva! 
barbarism of manner which is really only * 
kind of architectural posing ; the roughness 0! 
the ;}drawing seems to be part of the same 
policy—both drawing and design appearing \ 
belong toa ruder age ; and this is not a whole- 
some form of originality. Mr. Raine’s “ Desig? 
for a Clock-Tower ” (1,831) is a much pleasin: 
and suitable one for a modern work ; it 154 
very simply treated square mass of masonry, 
only broken by a wide shallow projection © 
buttress near each angle, rising to a consider- 
able height and finished by a sculptured staxc 
beneath the shadow of a boldly-projecting Co" 
nice. The base of the composition is widened 
by the addition of four little pavilions standing 
out obliquely from each angle, connected by 4 
wall with the main structure ; some sculpture 1s 
introduced in the lower portion also. 

A “Design for Art Galleries, Bradford” 





(1,695), by Mr. T. Davison, is possibly 2 leal 
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artwright Hall competition, though 
pipers ch s a small tinted Classic eleva- 
tion in one story, architecturally speaking and 
as defined by the order, with pavilions at each 
end marked by columns and a segmental pedi- 
ment, and a pilaster order in the connecting 
portion, with solid wall between except at the 
iower portion, where there are round-arched 
deeply recessed openings between the pilasters. 
This is a good bit of Academic classic design. 
So also is Messrs. Cheston & Perkins s tinted 
elevation for the “ Cartwright Memorial Hall” 
1,816), showing a columned order with very 
strong rustication in the lower portion, and a 
mass of wall diversified by sculptured medal- 
jjons in the upper portion. No plan being 
given, it is impossible to say what is the 
meaning of the projection at the left-hand 
portion of the design, or what relation the 
elevation bears to the interior. A competi- 
tion design for the same building by Mr. H.H. 
Statham is also hung (1,875), which we naturally 
do not criticise in these columns, save to make 
this one remark, that in this case the ground 
and upper plans, which contain the idea of the 
design, are shown on a large scale and legibly 
inscribed, and forming an integral portion of 
the drawing, in accordance with the opinion 
that we have for years repeated, that plans 
ought to be a prominent and integral portion 
of the architectural exhibits, instead of being 
either omitted altogether, or reduced to a 
diminutive sketch in a corner ; as if architects 
were ashamed of plan, which is the very basis 
of their art, or ought to be. 

Ecclesiastical architecture is not very largely 
represented this year, at all events a consider- 
able portion of the drawings of this class are 
not very important. Taking them in the order 
of hanging, we first notice a ‘‘ Proposed New 
Church for Newcastle-on-Tyne” (1,686: no 
plan) by Mr. G. W. Ward ; this is a church on 
a downhill site, and the east end is treated in 
two stories, with three long traceried windows 
under deep segmental pointed arches, and 
shorter similar windows below. The angle 
turrets are prettily treated; but the massive 
battlementing over the windows, with a gable 
rising apparently immediately behind it, 
gives an awkward impression of the 
wall having been built in two thick- 
nesses. The general grouping of the 
church is picturesque, but for want of a plan 
the motive of the different portions is not 
intelligible. Mr. Oldacre’s “ Design for village 
church on a hill slope” (1,709), where the 
ground slopes down westward, is also without 
a plan, but here it is of less consequence, as 
the whole point of the design consists in the 
treatment of the west and south walls of the 
west tower, prolonged in two slopes to form 
buttresses to the whole building, and the upper 
portion to contain a porch arched across from 
buttress to buttress. A lofty flight of steps leads 
up to the church floor level from the lower 
ground. All this is good; the rest of the 
drawing is only a sketch of the body of the 
church and hills behind it. 

Mr. Temple Moore’s interior of “New 
Church, Sledmere Park” (1,710), and exterior 
of the same church (1,778), which ought to have 
been hung contiguously, present really nothing 
for comment, as they are examples merely 
of what we call archzological Gothic, accord- 
ing to precedent, but with no feature of special 
interest. Messrs. Brewill & Baily’s “St. 
Edith's Church, Anwick, Lincolnshire” (1,822), is 
also a church of the archzological type, with 
a short heavy broach spire; this quality 
of massiveness is continued throughout all the 
design, giving it a certain definite character. 
The most singular example of modern archzeo- 
logy in church architecture is shown, how- 
ever, in the two designs, Mr. Macartney’s 
“Competitive Design for Church at Spark- 
brook " (1,833) and Mr. O. Scott's 
“New Tower, St. Michael's, Bournemouth ” 
(1,834), which, with an obvious gentle 
satirical intention, have been hung side 
by side. Mr. Macartney’s is a _ revived 
Late Georgian church, a wide mass of brick- 
work with four projecting strips up it, a cor- 
nice and a narrower square erection over it, 
brick with stone dressings and ball finials, and 
over that a small stone lantern in two stages, 
much too small and light to be in keeping with 
the substructure. It is no doubt just like what 
we find often in Late Georgian -architecture ; 
it has the characteristic weaknesses of the 
period; but is it any the better for that? 
Next)-to it is Mr. Scott’s equally conserva- 
tive fourteenth-century Gothic tower, also 
a reproduction of a past stage of architecture. 








Both reproduce very conscientiously what 
they aim at reproducing ; but is this archi- 
tecture ? 

_A competition for a church at Barnsley fur- 
nishes two or three examples of church 
design. That by Mr. Nicholson (1,730: no 
plan) shows a simply treated Gothic church 
picturesquely grouped with the parsonage ; 
the manner in which the small octagon 
bell turret is put in so as just to accentuate the 
point of junction of church and parsonage 
is the best point in the design, which is 
shown in a water colour monochrome rather 
“sloppy ” in execution. Mr. Trinnell’s design 
for the same church (1,729 : no plan) looks as if 
his notion of the section of the ground were 
different from that of the other competitor, as he 
shows a considerable fall and rooms—vestries 
or other—under the chancel. The timber bell- 
turret is treated with some character, built on 
to and tied into a solid piece of wall rising 
through the roof over the chancel arch, instead 
of being merely seated on the roof timbers. In 
the small sketch of the interior the roof timbers 
look rather needlessly heavy. Mr. Corlette 
shows yet another competition design for the 
same church; a design with small low 
transepts which only rise half-way up the 
main walls of the church and do not break the 
continuity of the nave ; the tower is effectively 
placed, a low square mass standing nearly 
apart at south-east end. The parsonage is 
designed without any architectural relation to 
the church, which seems a mistake. The 
position of the organ is not shown on the plan. 
Mr. Corlette also exhibits his “Design for 
Church at Exeter” (1,765: no pian), a heavy 
dark drawing, showing a _ powerful and 
effective grouping of church and tower. 

One of the best things among the church 
designs is Mr. Percy E. Newton's “ Design for 
a Chapter-House ”’ (1,754), which ought to have 
been better hung, since it is not only a good 
drawing but a piece of original design. The 
plan is a hexagon, with buttress-like projections 
at the angles, which run however nearly to a 
point on plan, instead of ending with the usual 
wide buttress-face ; a large traceried window on 
each face is hooded under a strongiy-moulded 
arch whose mouldings die against the oblique 
faces of the buttresses ; a sculptured frieze of 
figures runs round the whole below the win- 
dows. All this is very good ; but why was the 
design disfigured, and its monumental cha- 
racter spoiled, by the conical timber roof rising 
over it? Is it because medieval Chapter 
houses of this type always had such roofs ? and 
why had they ? Because the medizeval builders 
had no better way of rooting them. They 
could be roofed with iron and concrete now, 
with the advantage of keeping the whole 
structure masonic and monumental. There is 
no charm in that conical roof but the charm of 
association ; apart from that, the design is 
much better without it. 

Mr. Nicholson’s two designs for church 
fitting and decoration—“ Design for Refitting 
Mission Church at Walworth” (1,743) and 
“Chancel Fittings: Chester’ (1,749; what 
church at Chester ?) both depend for their 
effect largely on upholstery, and in both, 
though the colour effect is good, the archi- 
tectural details (where, as in No. 1,749, there 
are any) are so slightly drawn and coloured 
that it is difficult to make much out of them. 
What, for instance, are the symbolical creatures 
on the elbows of the choir seats? It is im- 
possible to make out ; something is sketched 
in which adds to the general effect; that is 
all. There is an increasing tendency to this 
light and broad iwater-colour sketching for the 
architectural room, and however good this kind 
of work may be as water-colour, and however 
effective in a colour sense (as these deco- 
rative sketches of Mr. Nicholson’s undoubtedly 
are), we hold that something more definite is 
required for architectural illustration. Draw- 
ings ought to show the detail, and not leave it 
all in a kind of wash of general effect. We 
notice the same thing again in Mr. Tapper’s 
elevation sketch of what seems a very charm- 
ing Font Cover for Grantham Parish Church 
(1,824); the general effect of the design 
is excellent, but not a single detail can 
be accurately made out, and a plan of the work 
at two stages should have been given. But 
there seems to be an increasing tendency to 
regard architectual drawings, at the Academy, 
for their general pictorial effect and their 
handling as pencil or water-colour drawing ; 
whereas in showing an architectural design by 
means of a drawing we want to have its detail 
design and structure made out, and mere effect 
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ought to be regarded as subordinate to this 
object. 

Among the ecclesiastical designs we may 
class Mr. Stokes’s “Entrance Tower of Ail 
Saints’ Convent, Colney Hatch” (1,789), a power- 
ful piece of building with plenty of massive 
wall at each side and at the top, enclosing as 
in a framework a series of windows, and with 
a band of sculpture crossing it just above the 
top of the entrance arch. If the steps up to the 
entrance, however, are of the normal height, 
the erection must be smaller in scale than the 
design and drawing make it appear. We have 
also to notice Mr. Stevenson's “Crown on 
Tower of Church at Belmont Bridge, Glasgow " 
(1,753), a new application of an old idea, not, we 
must confess, so solid-looking or so effective inits 
line as the “ crowns "’ of St. Giles’s, Edinburgh, 
or of King’s College, Aberdeen—the straight 
upper edges of the flying buttresses, set at a 
high angle, have a rather tame effect. Mr. 
Caroe’s “Church of St. George, Fordington ” 
(1,820), is apparently a church in grev flint with 
dressings of a warm-tinted stone ; there is a 
low massive character about it which is kept up 
throughout. Wenotice also Mr. Harold Bailey’s 
Rood-loft and Screen, Barkston Church ” (1,808 ; 
is this a new screen or a drawing of an old 
one; it might be either); Mr. Henry Ward’s 
““New Parish Church at Bexhill” (1,854 ; no 
plan), a brick church with stone dressings, and 
traceried windows without cusping—there is 
some character in the termination of the tower ; 
and Mr. Paul's small drawing of a new timber 
lych-gate at Huish Episcopi (1,839), mediaeval 
in character and also in its solid proportions 
and structure. 
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LETTER FROM PARIS. 


M. Repon, the architect who has had in 
charge the arrangement of the new galleries 
at the Louvre which have just been officially 
inaugurated, may be congratulated on the 
manner in which his task has been carried out. 
The old gallery of the Salle des Etats now 
contains all the pictures of the Dutch and 
Flemish schools. The works of Vandyck and 
Rubens occupy two large galleries lighted 
from above, the smaller works by painters of 
the same school being hung in a series of 
small rooms surrounding the large galleries. 
The Salon Carre, which formerly contained a 
medley of works of different schools, is now 
entirely occupied by Italian masters. 

The Galerie Medicis, approached by a vesti- 
bule with a Corinthian colonnade, is especially 
effective ; the large compositions by Rubens, 
formerly at the Luxembourg, are seen here in 
a new light, arranged in their historical order 
and each framed in within a carved oak border 
filling in the space between the pictures and 
the pilasters. These works represent the 
principal events in the life of Marie de 
Medicis. 

The Louvre at present contains also, as a 
temporary exhibit, a valuable collection of gold 
work dating from the fourth and fifth centuries, 
sent for exhibition in the Roumanian Pavilion 
at the Great Exhibition, but which it was 
thought safer, in consequence of their value, to 
deposit in the Louvre. 

At the Great Exhibition “inaugurations”’ of 
various departments or pavilions succeed each 
other almost day by day. There are still, it 
is true, a good many installations incomplete, 
but as a whole the Exhibition may now be said 
to be fairly in order. Among the most interest- 
ing portions of the Exhibition is the department 
concerned with decoration and furnishing, 
where there are to be found a collection of 
works by leading French artists of the modern 
epoch — pictures by Puvis de Chavannes, 
sketches by M. Roll, sculpture by MM. Injal- 
bert, Puech, Charpentier, Bourdelle, and 
Prouve. 

In the two palaces on the Champs Elysées 
the arrangement of works is all but complete. 
In the large palace the exhibition of sculpture 
occupies the whole of the central hall, which 
strikes one, however, as smaller than that of 
the Palais de I'Industrie, though this may be 
an illusion owing to the number of works in 
marble and bronze which crowd the floor. 
The Exposition Centenniale has been ably 
arranged by M. Roger Marx, Inspector-General 
of Museums, who may however be accused of 
having given too large a space to the Im- 
pressionist school, to the detriment of the more 
sober works of the greater French artists. It 
seems very strange to find Puvis de Chavannes 
and Gustave Moreau sacrificed, more or less, 
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to Manet and Pissaro. But itis gratifying to 
find, on the ground floor and in the first story 
of the building, such a large collection of works 
of art contributed from the provincial museums 
and art galleries, as well as from private col- 
lections. Among the foreign collections that 
of Great Britain is particularly interesting. 

In the small palace opposite, M. Molinier has 
made a fine arrangement of historical or 
“retrospective” French art, to which the old 
churches of France, the provincial museums, 
and many owners, have contributed. 

The frieze in mosaic, about 250 ft. long, 
which decorates the facade of the large palace, 
is the design of M. Edouard Fournier, and has 
been executed by M. Guilbert Martin, who has 
died since, and whose name will always be 
connected with the revival of the art of glass 
mosaic in France. The subject is the history 
of art in all ages. On the other side of the 
building, towards the Avenue d’Antin, is 
the frieze in ceramic work, about 300 ft. long, 
executed at the Sevres establishment. It has 
obviously been inspired more or less by the 
style and idea of the frieze of arches at the 
palace of Darius, and represents a kind of 
procession of the leading men of genius in the 
history of art. Each group represents a nation, 
and is backed by indications of the national 
style of art; temple art for Egypt, Christian 
architecture for France, Renaissance archi- 
tecture for Italy, &c. ; the architecture forming 
the background to the groups of figures. 

The Pavilion of the City of Paris, near the 
Pont des Invalides, contains a retrospective 
exhibition of another kind, in which the curator 
of the Carnavalet Museum has collected a 
number of drawings,.engravings, and anti- 
quities of various kinds illustrating the history 
of Paris. There is also here an important 
collection of architectural designs for Paris 
buildings. 

Among the curiosities of the Exhibition may 
also be noted the pavilion which M. Rodin has 
had erected near the Pont d’Alma for the 
exhibition of his own sculptures. 

The Carnavalet Museum being now entirely 
filled, and insufficient for the demands on its 
space, a new Museum of Art Furniture is to be 
formed in the Hotel de Lauzun, to contain a 
collection of works of the eighteenth and the 
early part of the nineteenth century. There is 
also some talk of forming, in the church of St. 
Julien le Pauvre, a new museum of tombstones 
and ancient carved stones of various kinds 
from the old monuments of Paris. 

It is rather melancholy to observe that while 
the Great Exhibition is gathering its crowds of 
spectators, the time-honoured exhibition of the 
annual Salon, exiled to the Place de Breteuil, is 
left almost empty ; no one seems to think it 
worth while to go near it. This result perhaps 
shows that the “ New Salon” directors were 
wise in deciding to give up their exhibition 
altogether for this year. 

While on this subject we may add to our 
former article on pictures and sculpture at the 
Salon a few words on the decorative work 
exhibited there. The Salon is much more 
eclectic than our Royal Academy, and admits 
works in all the art crafts. This year there isa 
more than usually good display of jewellery that 
really has an art value, quite apart from the 
weight of precious metal or the value of the 
gems employed to produce the result. The 
French goldsmiths use with considerable effect 
various metals and materials in the same piece 
of work. For one neck ornament, for instance, 
the face is inivory, the hair in gold witha small 
fillet of diamonds upon this, while three opals 
are supported by the hair, which 1s treated in an 
ornamental way quite appropriate to the occa- 
sion, and, in addition, some flowers in the hair 
areenamelled. Here we have opal, diamond, 
enamel, gold, and ivory—quite a palette, in 
fact. Enamel is freely used in nearly all the 
jewellery, and the gems used are introduced as 
accents and not merely to add to the monetary 
value. In this respect the French goldsmiths 
follow the excellent example of men like 
Holbein, Cellini, and the jewellers of the 
sixteenth century. 

There are several buckles in champlévé 
enamel, and also several excellent examples of 
chased and beaten metal, as well as notable 
rings in the former. Could all this jewellery 
at the Salon be displayed at the Academy it 
would form a very attractive exhibit, and 
would at the same time be an illustration as to 
what can be done with the precious metals and 
gems when an artist and not a tradesman 
directs their use, and employs them ‘to some 
noble end. There is evidently a market in 


Paris for fine jewellery, as most of the good 
pieces are marked “ sold.” 

Of enamels themselves one cannot say that 
the best produced in this country are in any 
way inferior, but the French enamellers seem 
more certain of their effects, and produce on 
the whole more brilliant gem-like enamels than 
wedo. But it is a new art with us, and seeing 
the advance made yearly by the few who prac- 
tise one of the most delightful of all the 
crafts, there is a great future before English 
enamellers. 

Many leather bindings are shown, but here 
the technique seems to run away with the 
craftsmen, and leads them to attempt effects 
which should never be essayed in bindings. 
You see embossed, incised, coloured, and 
beaten leather, but all these means are em- 
ployed in the wrong direction, the aim of the 
craftsmen being to be as pictorial as possible. 
Fitness for the purpose appears to be quite 
lost sight of, and such a thing as a plain piece 
of tooling is not to be found. It is a strange 
circumstance that while cases of jewellery and 
metal work show so much taste, those con- 
taining the bindings are eminent examples of 
what not to do. 

In silver work one expects great things, 
seeing that the French medallists are the finest 
in the world. One jug with a lid seemed to 
have been inspired from foreign sources— 
American perchance, it was so simple and 
unpretentious in its decoration—but the same- 
ness in their designs greatly lessens the interest 
one takes in craftsmanship. This is nearly 
always excellent in France, but a little more 
originality of conception and treatment would 
stimulate a foreigner’s appreciation. As the 
French nation have shown their appreciation 
of I'école Anglaise by purchasing pictures by 
Lavery and Sims, and giving prominence to 
many other works of the British school, it seems 
a pity that the members of the “ Arts and Crafts,” 
“Art Workers,’ and other “guilds” do not 
try to arrange to show representative examples 
of the work in their several branches at next 
year’s Salon. The French appear to show none 
of the animosity towards English art which 
the papers make out they exhibit towards us as 
a nation, and there-is no doubt such an exhibit 
as is here proposed would be given a cordial 
reception. 

There is a cabinet in stained pine, decorated 
with foliated ornament in poker work and 
colour, which is original in treatment, as the 
staining is in various tones of green and yellow, 
mingling and producing charming broken 
transparent colour. It is one of the few pieces 
of modern French furniture that get away 
from that style which appears to have become 
a fixture with Parisians. 
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THE STRENGTH OF TIMBER, AND 
HOW TO TEST IT.* 


I PROPOSE to discuss in this paper the deter- 
mination of the chief mechanical properties of 
timber. I shall deal with the methods best 
adapted for obtaining their numerical values, 
and also the actual results obtained in the most 
modern experiments. 

You will find scattered through the older 
text books, the proceedings of various societies, 
and in other works an immense mass of experi- 
mental results of mechanical tests of various 
kinds of timbers, including all the timbers used 
in constructional work. Unfortunately, many 
of these figures are not very reliabie, and if 
used in any calculations require to be used with 
the utmost circumspection and caution. There 
are three reasons for this statement :— 

(a) The tests were in almost every case 

carried out on specimens of very small sizes, 
and often it is quite clear the specimens were 
selected with great care, so as to insure 
straightness of fibres and freedom from all knots 
and other blemishes ; they were thus by no 
means fairly representative of the average 
quality of the particular timber  experi- 
mented on. 
_ (®) From the unfortunately very loose way 
in which various timbers are named on the 
market, it is sometimes impossible to know 
now what the timber was which was tested. 

(c) In no case, as far as I know, were any 
observations made to determine the amount of 





* This paper is based on a lecture delivered by Professor 
Hudson Beare at Carpenters’ Hall on the 3rd ult. ; it is not 
however the actual lecture delivered, but a fuller treatment 
of the subject written out subsequently for publication in 
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moisture in the timber at the time of the tet - 
in most cases not even the time of seasoning 
was given, nor time of felling, &c. Now . 
will be seen shortly the moisture condition ys 
vital factor in determining the mechanica| 
properties of timber. 

The first tests in which careful observations 
were made both as to moisture condition and 
previous history of the timber were those made 
by the late Professor Bauschinger at Munich in 
1883 and 1887, the results being published in 
“Mittheilungen aus dem Mechanisch-Tech. 
nischen Laboratorium der K. Technischen 
Hochschule in Miinchen,” 1883 and rxx- 
He investigated very fully the influence (; 
moisture on the strength both as regards 
crushing and cross bending. His first method 
of determining the dryness of his specimens 
was to dry sawdust or chips from his speci- 
mens ina current of dry, warm air ata tem. 
perature of 214 deg. Fahr. for about eight 
hours, and to determine the loss of wei ght by 
careful weighings before and after drying, 
The difference of weight shown by the two 
weighings divided by the dry weight gives the 
percentage of moisture present in the sample. 
He afterwards adopted the plan of drying 
the whole tested specimen at the above tem. 
perature in an oven from two to four days, 
determining the loss as before by weighings, 
He eventually selected 15 per cent. as a 
standard of moisture to which all results should 
be reduced. (Timber in a dry, well-warmed 
house has probably about Io per cent. of 
moisture.) 

The law expressing the relation of strength 
to moisture present in the specimen was readily 
determined by making tests on several speci- 
mens cut from the same stick of timber, the 
specimens being of different degrees of dry. 
ness. Plotting the strengths to a base of 
moisture percentage gave acurve of the form 
shown in fig. I. 

The equation to this curve gives the law 
expressing how the strength increased with 
increase of dryness. Making use of this law, 
the results at different moisture conditions can 
be reduced to the standard dryness of 15 per 
cent. for that particular class of wood. 

The next great series of tests were made on 
behalf of the Forest Department of the Board 
of Agriculture of the United States from 18o!- 
1895. The experiments were made as to the 
mechanicahtests by Professor Johnson, while all 
the timbers were examined carefully as to 
their cellular structure, at Washington. Over 
300 trees were cut down and experimented 
with, embracing ten different kinds of pine or 
needie leaf (soft woods) and five different 
kinds of broad leaf trees (hard woods) all 
United States timber trees. 

Very careful observations were made as to 
the condition of the soil and climate where 
they were grown, the age and size of trees, 
and conditions of growth, time of felling, &c. 

As in Bauschinger’s tests, to whom entirely 
belongs the credit of establishing a rational 
system of timber testing, very careful deter- 
minations were made of the moisture con- 
ditions of the tested bars. For this purpose, 
they adopted the plan of cutting a thin disc 
across the whole of the section of the stick as 
close to the fracture point as possible. These 
were at once weighed and again weighed aiter 
drying for a sufficiently long period in 4 
current of warm, dry air, temperature 
220 deg. Fahr. As in Bauschinger’s exper! 
ments, it was again found that the moisture 
condition was a vital one in determining the 
mechanical properties. : te 

Johnson’s crushing tests of similar materia! 
with different degrees of dryness, as shown 
by fig. 2, seem to show that the greatest 
strength is reached not when the wood 's 
absolutely dry, but with some 3 per ceul. 
or 4 per cent of moisture. It is some 
what difficult to ascertain this with periect 
accuracy as absolutely dry wood re-absorbs 
moisture so rapidly from the air ; it is however 
not a point of practical importance as such 
dryness condition as 3 per cent. is never found 
in actual practice. 

Another point, however, of much greaicr 
practical importance brought out by these tests 
was that re-absorbed moisture has the same 
effect in weakening the timber as the original 
sap. This is shown by the two curves al 
fig. 2, one. being a series of tests of og? 
undergoing a steady increase of dryness, the 
other of material with .its moisture being 
steadily increased by absorption. 


This, of course, is of importance in such cases 





as timber in use underground in damp situations 
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|where no means are taken to prevent the 
| absorption of the water. He found asa general 
rule that the strength with 12 per cent. moisture 
was, with all species, 75 per cent. greater than 
when “ green.” 

The form of these curves for variation of 
strength with variation of moisture indicates 
clearly enough that increase of moisture beyond 
a certain amount has little effect, the reason 
being that we are then merely filling the cells 
themselves with water; and similarly, when 
drying, the curve begins rapidly to steepen 
when the walls themselves begin to dry ; this 
occurs in the case of pines at about 33 per cent. 
moisture. 

Another question investigated in these tests 
which we may deal with here was whether or 
not “ bleeding ” or tapping for turpentine, the 
“pitch pine” had any harmful effect upon its 
mechanical properties. (It has been freely 
stated that it did, as well as on its durability.) 
rhe experiments showed, as a result of over 
1,300 separate tests, no such result; the me- 
chanical properties were apparently not in any 
way injured. An investigation was also made 
as to the eftect of rapid seasoning, and here, 
again, no injurious effects were produced by 
this process as usually carried out with currents 
of hot air. 

We will now deal in succession with the 
different kinds of tests made to determine the 
mechanical properties of timber, giving a few 
typical results in each case. 








40 FIG.3 








Tension Experiments. 

Tension experiments are very difficult to 
carry out owing to the fact that the specimens 
so frequently give way by shear, drawing out 
the part held in the shackles. 

The form of specimen usually adopted is 
shown in fig. 3, with the dimensions. 

The results of different experiments vary 
very much partly from the above cause, and 
partly because the specimens being of necessity 
small, the great influences of original differ- 
ences in quality are more important. The 
tenacity, however, appears to be relatively 
very great, especially when one considers the 
porous nature of timber. 

Professor Lanza, who failed to get satis- 
factory results with his big tension tests, says, 
“tie bars in construction will always give way 
in some other manner than by direct tearing, 
for instance, by tearing out the fastenings by 
shearing and splitting the timber.” 

Again, in the long series of tests of American 
timber made by Professor Johnson for the 
United States Government they decided to 
abandon tension experiments because “ it was 
thought timber would never fail in pure ten- 

| sion in practice.” 

| Bauschinger found that the elastic limit in 
_ tension practically coincided with the breaking 
| point ; while, apparently, the influence of time 


_ of felling soon disappeared. The figures given 
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below are taken from Bauschinger’s first paper, 
and show the great difference of strength in 
tension between the living sap wood and the 
dead heart wood. The figures are the mean of 
eight tests for the sap wood and four tests for 
the heart wood in each case, and they show 
also the influence of time of felling, which, 
however, as stated before, appears to disappear 
after a long seasoning :— 


Comparison of Strength of Heart Wood and 
Sap Wood in Tension, and of Summer and 
Winter Felling. 

Tenacity in Ibs. per sq. inch. 


Summer felled. 





Winter felled. 





Sap | Heart | Sap | Heart 
Wood. | Wood. | Wood. | Wood. 
= | cntatinasiascncitninrat duituieaiagpisdnatiaiiane 

| 10,660 
17,620 | 





4,120 


Red Pine |; 14,940 | 3,270 
4,905 


Spruce... 13,790 | 4,413 





Compression. 

Fortunately it is much easier to carry out 
crushing tests, easier to make our specimens, 
and easier to get concordant results. Enor- 
mous numbers of tests have been made at 
various times; but I will only deal with the 
more modern ones, in which the condition of 
the timber as to moisture, &c.—to which I 
have already drawn attention—has been noted. 

Bauschinger concluded that when the 
average quality of a timber was under deter- 
mination—as, for example, when investigating 
the effect of time of felling—then pressure 
tests were the best. He advises cutting a disc 
from each end and from the ceatre of the log, 
then dividing each of these into four sections, 
and from each of these cutting a square prism 
of length about one anda half times its side. 
These should be crushed, if possible, at a stan- 
dard dryness of 15 per cent., and their density 
determined by weighing and measuring. 

Bauschinger found for pine woods that the 
strengths of short columns when plotted toa 
base of densities gives a straght line that is the 
crushing strength is a function of the density. 

The figures bel w are Bauschinger results 
for the crushing strengths per square inch 
reduced to 10 per cent. dryness for the same 
quality of timber as the tension figures just 
given :— 

SUMMER FELLED. 
Red pine...... 5,310 lbs. per square inch. 
SPPUGCE..<.sx08 Pe ee ie i 


WINTER FELLED. 
Red pine...... 7,167 Ibs. per square inch. 
SOTMGS.. 05.08 5000 .,- = 5 Ss = 


In Lanza’s testsa large number of posts 7 in. 
and io in. diameter, mostly 12 ft. long, were 
crushed ; all gave way by pure compression. 
A summary of the results obtained are given 
below :— 

Max. Min. Mean. 
Yellow pine ...... 4,720 3,920 4,370lbs. sq. in. 
Old and seasoned 
white oak ...... 5,197 


3,905 4,480 ., 5, 4 


Another big series was made on the Water- 
town machine in the United States of America 
on struts of considerable length. These show 
markedly the same condition of affairs as with 
long struts of iron and steel—namely, an enor- 
mous reduction of strength with increase of 
ratio of least diameter to length. These Water- 
town tests were apparently on green timbers, 
but the data is not known. 

In several cases three pieces were bolted and 
keyed together to act as one, but in no case did 
they show a greater strength per square inch 
(they were all 15 ft. long) than single pieces, 
though they ought according to the ordinary 
formula for the strength of columns, as they 
had their least dimension increased—in fact, 
they buckled out in the same plane as the 
single one, 

Fig. 4 shows the relation of crushing strength 


to length of column, or rather to ratio - for 
Cf 
yellow pine. 
Johnson, in his compression tests, cut off 
pieces 8 in. long from 4-in. square sticks, the 
ends of the long sticks which had been tested 
as beams. He noted that after the shearing in 
of one end, which is the way the timber strut 
usually gives way, its strength is only 80 per 
cent. of the original strength. He also concludes 
from his experiments that this is the easiest 
anc most valuable of all tests. He advises a 
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factor of safety of 8 for dry, and § for green 
timber when used in compression. 

All the crushing I have been discussing so 
far is that applied endwise and with the grain. 
Now, it frequently happens in practice that a 
piece of vertical timber stands upon a_horizon- 
tal piece, thus transmitting a load to it; it be- 
comes, therefore, very important to determine 
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4 in. square, and tested on a 6 ft, span ij 
cases the rate of loading was arranged wien 
produce deflection at the rate of 4 in. pe 
minute. Tests were also made on full-sized 
logs; in this case the rate of loading was 
arranged to give } in. deflection per minute 
The following is a table of Johnson's results 
for all kinds of tests of four typical timbers -__. 























| Cross breaking stress per sq. in. — in Ite ah 
Sq. . a. Sear 
| Weight —_—— stress in 
| Sp. gr. perc. f. ne . | Ibs. per 
Limit of Final | Modulus of ik, | 6 
Elasticity.| Load. | Elasticity. ndwise. | Across. sina 
— — | i 
Long Leaf Pine ........ | 6x 38 Ibs. 10,000 12,600 | 2,070,000 8,000 | 1,260 An 
OE AM sy on Go dilated cin 4 0*50 3I 5s 7,700 9,100 | 1,620,000 6,700 1,200 B50 
i Ee 0.80 §0 3; | 9,600 13,100 | 2,090,000 8,500 2,200 spine 
MR FR aos dass chess 0°54 OSs | 7300 10,300 | 1,540,000 | 6,300 1,200 ‘a 








the crushing strength across the grain. Not 
many experiments have been made. Tredgold 
found that 1,000 Ibs. was sufficient to indent 
Memel fir distinctly, and 1,400 Ibs, English 
oak. 

It is, of course, rather a matter of judgment 
to decide what is the crushing load, z.e., what 
indentation we must take as the limit ; some 
authorities give 4; in. Johnson takes 3 per 
cent. compression as a working limit, or @ in. 
in a foot-thick bar, and 15 per cent as destruc- 
tive=1} in. in a 12-in.-thick bar. He experi- 
mented with specimens 2 in. and 4 in. thick, and 
found a value in the case of pines on an aver- 
age of 1,400lbs. per square inch as against 
7,000 lb. with the grain, or only }. With Ameri- 
can oaks the figures were respectively 2,300 Ibs. 
per square inch, and 7,500 lbs. per square inch, 
or about 4. 

These figures prove the extreme importance 
of paying attention to this point in designing 
any structure or temporary timber erection. 


Cross Bending. 


This is a very favourite form of test, partly 
because very large pieces with big spans can 
be readily tested without requiring very big 
loads ; in fact it is a test which can be readily 
carried out on a job with but little trouble or 
expense. Two knife edges or supports, a 
cradle to carry weights, and some pig or other 
lumps of iron for weights, are all that are 
needed, whilea stretched cord, and a 2-ft. rule, 
readily enable the strains or deflections to be 
measured. I will again describe only a few of 
the more modern experiments. 

Bauschinger made a large number of tests on 
beams, 74 in. by 74 in. by 98 in. span. The 
table gives some ot his figures for the quality 
of timber for which the previous figures have 
been given :— 

















| Ss | seg | wis : 3 
cs B35 |s%¢/3%5| 2 E 
| sy3@ ‘é - mg § ra a g 2 
| Bag | 84 Eng 3 
| ga |Aae | a%S) 0 = 
alicia { 
Red Pine. | | per cent. 
Summer. ./ 1,535,000 | 2,867 | 6,720 0'50 23 
Winter ..| 1,465,000 | 3,136 | 6,405 | 0'55 33 
Spruce. 
Summer../ 1,563,009 | 3,247 | 5,957 | 0°45 29 
Winter ..| 1,670,020 | 3,719 6,406 | 0'45 27 





Lanza’stests in general support Bauschinger’s 
conclusions. His beams were 2 in. to 6 in. 
thick, 2 in. to 12in. deep, span, 4 ft. to 20 ft. 

It is, perhaps, well to point out here that the 
calculated stresses in the outer fibres deduced 
from the ordinary formula for beams is only 
the real stress in the case where the load does 
not exceed the elastic limit ; beyond that the 
formulz does not hold. The figures we obtain, 
therefore, for the stress from the observed 
value of the load in the centre at rupture, are 
not stresses but mere numbers, useful, how- 
ever, as comparative figures. Lanza’s results 
are given in the table below :— 


Cross Breaking Stress per square inch 
in lbs, 














| 
| __ Mean 
Material. | Max. Min. | Mean. | Modulus of 

Elasticity. 
Spruce ........ 8,756 2,994 4,883 1,330,000 
Yellow Pine....| 11,360 3,962 7,289 1,744,000 
Oak ......+04+| 7,660 4,985 6,074 1,292,000 
White Pine voce] 7,250 39437 4,807 1,080,000 








Fohnson’s Tests—Most of his beams were 


tne 


All the figures are reduced to 12 per cent. moisture. 


To give you an idea of the variation in sych 
tests, in red pine, with 100 tests the highest 
crushing strength was 8,200 lbs. per square inch, 
lowest, 4,300 lbs., 54 per cent were within 15 
per cent. of mean, and 96 per cent. within 2; 
per cent. In cross-breaking the highest figure 
was 12,900 lbs., lowest, 3,100 Ibs. ; 28 per cent, 
came within 10 per cent., and 60 per cent 
within 25 per cent. In these tests only abso. 
lutely bad stuff was rejected in testing; no 
attempt was made to pick specimens. 

Johnson has shown by cutting up his large 
sticks into smaller ones that under conditions 
of moisture of the same character little sticks 
have the same strength as big ones. Only the 
temptation to pick out specially good small 
samples is usually too great to allow such tests 
to be fair averages. 

One general result of Bauschinger’s tests 
verified also by Johnson, was that the strength 
is much affected by the ratio of summer (solid) 
to spring (open) growth in each annual ring, or 
in other words, that the specific gravity is the 
determining factor. Healso showed thatthere 
was a definite relation between the modulus o/ 
elasticity (determined from bending tests) and 
the values obtained for crushing and bending 
strengths—it varied directly with them. John- 
son similarly found that for all timbers dealt 
with in his experiments (except in the case 
of oak, which from its complex cellular struc- 
ture seems an exception) the strength rises 
steadily with density, i.e, with increase oi 
specific gravity. 


Shear. 


In many beam tests, the beams actually give 
way by shear along the neutral axis. In 
Lanza’s tests eleven beams gave way like 
this, the shear stress per square inch at the 
neutral plane being :—Spruce, 191 Ibs. per 
square inch ; yellow pine, 248 lbs. per square 
inch ; which was also about the shear stress 
in this plane in the case of those which 
actually tore fairly across, so apparently they 
may in the case of soft woods give way in 
either fashion. 

Direct shear tests are not numerous. The 
Watertown results were higher than above, 
namely, for yellow pine, 286 to 415 lbs. per 
square inch ; and for spruce, 253 to 374 |b3. 
per square inch. Johnson’s results for the 
shea. were somewhat higher. These are 
accounted for by the fact that a special shear 
test fixes the shear at a particular section, 
while in the beam it selects the weakest plane 
near neutral axis. 

I must now say a few words on the influence 
of time on the ultimate strength.  alwaysfind 
in bending tests and crushing tests that when 4 
certain load is reached the material will go 0" 
steadily yielding, i.c., the strain goes on !"- 
creasing, and no doubt rupture would occur al 
loads less than the final one, if only we le! 
the load on long enough. : 
Professor Thurston made a striking series ©! 
tests on this question ; nine bars 1 in. square 
section carried on 40-in. supports were tested, 
the centre breaking load (on a similar bar on 
same span) rapidly applied being 375 !bs., an“ 
the deflection 18 in. On three bars a load o! 
350 lbs. was hung from the centre of the beam 
and left continuously on ; on another three = 
load was 300 Ibs., and on the last three the loa 
was 250 lbs. All nine of the bars eventually 
broke in half under these loads. _ 

The three with 350 Ibs. all broke in less than 
forty-three hours, deflection 2°3 in. : 

The three with 300 Ibs. all broke in from 
eighty to 719 hours, deflection 3'0 in. 








he three with 250 Ibs. all broke in from 
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6,000 to 11,000 hours (= 250 to 460 days), 
deflection 2°5 in. 

Hence 60 per cent. of the final load produced 
rupture when kept on long enough. 

In conclusion, I would say that in most cases 
where much timber is to be used, it is better 
and safer to make fresh tests of the actual stuff 
to be used rather than to rely upon old figures. 

In cross bending tests of measurements are 
made of the deflections for gradually increasing 
joads, and if the results are plotted in the 
ordinary way as stress-sirain curve, then the 
curves show that the timber has no true elastic 
limit, but that up to a certain load the relation 
between load and deflection is pretty constant. 
It is probable that if this load is not exceeded 
rupture would not occur, no matter how long 
the load was left upon the beam. 
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LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
PRESIDENT’S CLOSING ADDRESS. 


THE following is the address delivered by 
the retiring President of the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society, Mr. E. A. Ould, at the meet- 
ing of the Society on the 21st ult. After some 
preliminary remarks Mr. Ould proceeded :— 

“ During my year of office (and this must be 
my excuse for mentioning it) I happen to have 
paid two visits to the Continent—one to 
Bavaria, about which I told you something in 
my opening address, and the other, quite 
recently, to Rome, and I should like to give 
you some impressions of the latter while they 
are still vivid in my mind. Another excuse for 
dealing with the subject is the fact that I had 
the pleasure of seeing your President in Rome. 
We used to meet at nights at a famous café 
and discuss the day’s discoveries, and drink a 
certain warming mixture (one of sis dis- 
coveries) known to the natives as ‘ ponch’—a 
delicate compliment to our great country! I 
found out that Professor Simpson, while agree- 
ing with me in main conclusions, regarded the 
glories of Rome from a curiously different 
standpoint—that is, from the academic as dis- 
tinguished from the artistic. So that if I state 
my case to-night, we shall no doubt hear the 
President’s survey of the same ground on some 
future occasion, and if I lead you astray he will 
put you right in the end. 

In the early days of the A°sthetic movement 
I remember the leading exponent of that 
school starting for a lecturing tour in America. 
He telegraphed upon landing at New York: 
‘Arrived here to-day ; much disappointed 
vith the Atlantic, I was young then, and I 
remember being shocked at the vanity dis- 
played in this message. But I feel that I am 
laying myself open to the same censure when 
] confess that I was (in one sense) ‘much dis- 
appointed with Rome’ ; and it is to prevent 
those of you who have not yet been there from 
experiencing the same chill from unrealised 
expectations that I venture to give you my 
impressions to-night. I had read some of the 
best books upon the subject, and had gleaned 
all the information I could from people of 
taste and education who knew Rome well ; 
but the impression conveyed to me by 
all | had learnt was curiously false. 
The fact is that people dare not tell the 
truth about Rome. It is a fetish, a name to 
conjure by, and people are afraid that if they 
do not endorse the popular view they will be 
deemed ignoraat or unappreciative. The 
same tenderness prevails in speaking of Milan 
Cathedral and Giotto’s Tower, both, to my 
thinking, very meretricious structures. The 
‘ruth about Rome is that there is very little 
architecture there, pure and simple, that is 
worth going to see ; and the picturesque and 
purely artistic element is altogether wanting. 
It is not nearly as picturesque as London. 
It is true that Rome has a provoking trick of 
looking strangely beautiful from the Trinita da 
Monte steps and the Pincio gardens just at 
sunset, when through the haze the vast dome 
of St. Peter’s is seen presiding over the 
assemblage of other domes and roofs—like a 
Pope at an (Ecumenical Council. But sunset is 
an awful flatterer, and the Roman sunset has 
other meretricious aids. You have perhaps 
been to the Trinita da Monte Church—as all 
‘ashionable people do—and have heard the nuns 
sing the Angelus—that plaintive, unearthly 
chanting which reminds you of the note of the 
‘aged thrush—or else you have been letting 
your imagination run riot as you looked down 
upon the hoary old reprobate at your feet. 


You have been picturing the aged Paul wearily 
plodding along the Apian Way and making 
his last entrance through the Porta Capena 
towards the city which slew him ; or you have 
pictured Gregory the Great chucking the 
Anglian children under the chins and making 
his atrocious pun about their being in reality 
angels ! or you have been dreaming of Rienzi 
the Tribune fleeing down the steps of the Ara 
Celli, to be murdered before he reached the 
bottom. But all this is sentiment, not fair 
criticism. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied 
that Rome is deficient to a deplorable 
degree in exactly those characteristics 
which charm the eye in the old Bavarian 
towns, the medizval streets, the quaint 
simplicity, the glowing colour laid on 
by time, and not rubbed off again by 250 
mischievous Popes, none of them infallible 
in matters of taste! Still Rome is very great, 
very fascinating, very absorbing. I spent 
more than a fortnight there, and worked very 
hard all the time sightseeing, and I am told 
that I only touched the fringe of it. Never- 
theless, I think I can tell you in three words 
what the fascination of Rome does consist in, 
and then I will give you a few impressions of 
such architecture as does remain. 

1. The chief fascination of Rome is, of course, 

created by its history. The very dust is sacred 
with memories. The two greatest empires 
the world has ever known, the Pagan Empire 
and the Papal Empire, were cradled there 
and flourished there. The most important 
and exciting events that the world has seen 
during 3,000 years have taken place there or 
have been guided or ruled from Rome. The 
greatest contrasts have been witnessed there, 
and there is nothing so picturesque as a con- 
trast. You cannot get away from all this. 
Your imagination supplies what the streets 
of modern Rome fail to give you, and you 
venerate them for what they have been, not 
for what they are. An Oxford Don, who 
knew Rome well, wrote to a friend of mine, 
who was with me this time, ‘Give my love 
to every stick and stone in Rome’! This 
exactly expresses the intoxication felt with 
regard to it. 
2. The remains of ancient Rome are, no 
doubt, profoundly absorbing, and the interest 
grows with the study of them. They have 
been more studied and written about than any 
ruins in the world, and the site of nearly every 
basilica, temple, triumphal arch, or column 
known to fame can be traced with almost cer- 
tainty. But this is not architecture. The 
House of the Vestal Virgins is almost perfect 
(in plan); their baths and the marble pave- 
ments which their naked feet have trod are 
still to be seen and admired. The Roman 
Forum with its crowds of temples and monu- 
ments and narrow roads must have been once 
an extraordinary jumble of loveliness, ail 
gathered together in a space not much bigger 
than a London square ; but it is now a desert 
waste. The Palaces of the Czesars, and the house 
of Germanicus, are to be seen on the Palatine 
Hill in all their grand proportions—shapeless 
masses architecturally, but perfect in plan—and 
with the coloured decoration still adhering to 
the dismantled walls, and quite enough re- 
maining to enable you to form an excellent 
idea of how great Romans lived and died and 
fought, and prayed and washed; and it is a 
popular saying in Rome that a pagan Roman 
washed more in one day than a Christian one 
does in his lifetime! Then you go to the 
museums and you see all their articles of 
domestic use, found in the excavations ; not 
only pottery and coins, but weapons, jewellery, 
surgical instruments, even their teeth, if these 
may be classed as articles of domestic use! 
All this, together with the statues and bas- 
reliefs enable you to people these palaces and 
temples, especially if you have read your guide 
book intelligently. You find yourself instinc- 
tively wandering back again and again to 
those excavated rubbish heaps, which at first 
shocked your artistic sense, and you end by 
gazing with affection and reverence upon 
their mutilated stones and ravished altars. 

3. Rome is great in its antique sculpture— 
how great, no one can appreciate who has not 
been there. There are also a few good 
pictures, and some superlatively good tapestry; 
but it is the sculpture that takes you by storm. 
There are hundreds of glorious antiques, any 
one of which would make the reputation of a 
museum elsewhere. The beauty of them is in 
no way conveyed by a photo or a drawing, and 
I feel it is of no good talking about them, for 








language cannot possibly explain the affecting 
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beauty of an antique torso, headless and arm- 
less perhaps (though plenty of them have all 
their heads and limbs), but whose lines show 
inspiration almost divine. Certainly they are 
the greatest work of man on this earth. 
Looking at them you cease to want archi- 
tecture. 

Rome, you see, is worth a visit, but your 
sketch-book and measuring-tape you may leave 
behind. For what are its great buildings ? 

The Pantheon pleased me most. It is the 
only building of ancient Rome that retains its 
root or its walls to the roof height. Inside its 
stupendous panelled vault, swelling upwards 
from all sides to the huge round hole in the 
centre, open to the stars, is very impressive ; 
while outside, though stripped and mutilated 
beyond recognition, it still stands a remarkable 
figure. Nobody knows what it was built for. 
The inscription on the entablature tells that it 
was a temple built by Marcus Agrippa, the 
son-in-law of Augustus, to all the gods ; while 
others say it was the tepidarium of the Baths 
of Agrippa, which adjoined ; and that the 
portico did not originally belong to it. Raphael 
elected to be buried here, and Victor Emanuel— 
strange bedfellows! The Pantheon is not 
popular as a Christian place of worship, as 
you are apt to get a cold in your head from the 
hole at the top, while a snowstorn during high 
mass must have an extraordinary effect. 

The Coliseum : I am not going to describe it. 
Profoundly interesting and by moonlight 
beautiful, for the ravages of time and the 
destroyer are then softened and veiled. It is 
a most noble ruin, but scarcely architecture. 
The baths of Caracalla and Diocletian, and the 
Basilica of Constantine are almost the only other 
buildings which can be said to be standing in 
addition to Caligula’s Palace already mentioned; 
but these still require more moonlight (and 
much imagination to boot) before they assume 
forms which can be described as architecture. 
The three triumphal arches you know so well 
from pictures are beautiful, no doubt, and so 
are the few columns and fragmentary friezes in 
the Forum, which are known as the temples of 
Castor and Pollux and of Fortune. These, 
together with the numerous columns and 
entablatures built into the walls of more modern 
buildings, are almost all that remain standing 
to-day of Imperial Rome. 

And how about Medizval and Renaissance 
Rome? Surely, no city has ever preyed upon 
itself as Rome has done. This cannibalism 
began in Imperial times, for the builders of the 
Coliseum devoured earlier temples and palaces, 
and you can detect fragments of beautifully 
moulded cornices, capitals, and bases, turned 
face inwards in the outer crusts of the walls, or 
thrown headlong into the concrete filling-in. 
But when pagan Rome declined and Christian 
Rome got a chance, she speedily avenged the 
martyrdoms of the Coliseum and the circus 
Maximus. Anything more sweeping and 
wholesale than the devastation which Christian 
Rome has wrought in the remains of ancient 
Rome it would be impossible to conceive. For 
1,500 years the ancient temples sand palaces 
have been her only stone quarries. Most of 
the churches, palaces, and villas during that 
period were reared from the spoils of her 
great predecessor. The colonnades of nearly 
every old church, with caps and bases 
complete, have served the same purpose in 
older pagan temples, and the marble linings 
and pavements have been freely used up 
again. The pagan ashes and bones have been 
turned out of many a coffin and sarcophagus to 
make room for Christian clay. The bronze 
plates which covered the ceiling of the Pan- 
theon were melted down to form the baldachino 
of St. Peter’s. Then, having surfeited herself 
upon pagan Rome, she turned her fangs upon 
her own children, and medizval Rome feasted 
upon Byzantine Rome, only in her turn to be 
demolished and transmogrified beyond recog- 
nition by Rome of the Renaissance. Huge 
and hideous Classic fronts were built to every 
church, bearing no relation to the building 
behind or to the outline of its roof; while 
inside the gaudy decorations so dear to the 
Church of Rome in later times completed the 
work of destruction. A few little pathetic 
examples of Early Century churches escaped— 
St. Clemente, where three churches exist built 
one above another all before the tenth century | 
St. Maria in Cosmedin, and St. Sabina ; also 
the lovely cloisters of St. John Lateran and 
St. Lorenze, and certain exquisite features in 
others—marble screens, ambones, ciboriums, 
and many tombs; and, above all, let me not 





forget the’ grand glass mosaics from the fourth 
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to the tenth century, vivid and indestructible, 
which glorify many a church otherwise lost to 
all sense of beauty and self-respect, This is 
roughly what remains of a city which, but for 
selt-destruction, might have vied with the New 
Jerusalem of the Revelation for richness and 
grandeur. Then the curtain rang up upon the 
last act—The Sardinian occupation, the king- 
dom of Italy, and the reign of the City Council 
—-and this is being played now. The banks of 
the Tiber. confined in a_ strait-waistcoat of 
river wall, are now about as interesting as 
those of the Liffey at Dublin, and the iron 
bridges are worse, and these, with cheap 
modern buildings, are fast reducing the Eternal 
Citv to the mediocrity of a town in our 
Midlands. 

Lastly, we come to St. Peter’s. Hawthorne 
writes of it: ‘It requires both faith and fancy 
to enable us to feel, what is nevertheless so 
true, that yonder in front of the purple outline 
of the hills is the grandest edifice ever built by 
man, painted against God’s loveliest sky.’ I 
know twenty grander! Perhaps I have not 
the requisite faith or fancy. The situation is 
undoubtedly fine and the approaches and 
colonnades are noble. The original design by 
Brammante was, 1 believe, magnificent. Pro- 
fessor Simpson has seen a model of it and can 
iell you all about it. But only the four great 
piers and their arches were built to this design. 
Then Peruzzi furnished another design and 
built the Tribune. Two other architects had a 
go at it, and then ‘the Pope being inspired by 
God,’ says Vasari, ‘ sent for Michelangelo, then 
in his 72nd year.’ He got out fresh plans and 
started the dome, but Giacomo della Porta 
built the dome we now see, while Carlo 
Maderno finished the church, and built the 
west front, which really faces east. This co- 
operative performance took 175 years, and, as 
you would expect, the building has no unity, no 
s‘mplicity, great pretention, and no dignity. 
The dome which looks so fine in the distance 
seems to fit badly upon the general mass at 
close quarters. Externally St. Peter’s is vastly 
inferior to our own St. Paul’s—there could be 
no two honest opinions about that. Let us step 
inside. Gorgeous in colour, spacious beyond 
words, rich beyond dreams, proud beyond 
religion, it is the lightest cathedral in the 
world, and vet you see no windows. Sucha 
iass of colouring matter, painting, marble 
work, mosaic, and gilding was never before 
brought together, and yet the effect is not 
overdone. Such a vision ought to make your 
brain reel and your reason totter. But it 
doesn't a bit! You find yourself walking 
about and talking glibly like every one 
else. The fact is that you take in at a 
glance that St. Peter’s is more pagan 
than any temple of Imperial Rome. It 
came into the world too late. The art of 
building hving temples had died at the 
Renaissance, as the old year dies at the birth 
of the new. This feeling seems to pervade 
everything and everybody. The affected 
statues of saints pose in fantastic attitudes for 
your admiration. St. Helena ‘chassezs’ to 
the right and points her pretty toe, while St. 
Veronica smirks at you over her sacred hand- 
kerchief. The crowds which: throng the 
shining pavement and the priests who serve at 
the altars are similarly influenced. The former 
converse in animated tones while half-a-dozen 
solemn services proceed and discuss the gossip 
of the day. The latter seem to find their 
attention wander, for they look about them, 
pass the snuff-box to each other, andjspit freely. 
{t is not the doctrines or ceremonials that are 
to blame, simply the zesthetic conditions. The 
cathedrals of Catholic France and even many 
in Italy are impressive beyond words. I have 
many a time stood in St. Ouen at Rouen and in 
the Duomo at Pisa and sighed that I had not 
been brought up in the Roman Communion 
that I might enter more deeply into its 
mysteries. Here I sighed for the poor souls 
who knelt and seemed to find it so hard to 
realise where they were. Still it is all pro- 
foundly interesting, and so is the Vatican, but 
more as strong personalities than as great 
divinities, such as Pisa and Chartres, almost 
pa to be discussed. 

ut time flies and I have kept you long, so 
that all F will add in Presehh Arn. is this "> to 
Rome by all means and I promise that you will 
not be disappointed ; but do not take your 
little sketch-book and your photographic 
camera on the look-out for pretty bits and 
effects of light and shade. The interest of 
Rome is purely human, the zesthetic is inci- 
dental, -Go as you would go to a great 


museum, where human aims and ambitions and 
crimes arid martyrdoms are traced out and 
labelled, and where the drama of thirty cen- 
turies is written on her seven hills and 
crumbling stones ; and if your love for your 
art leaves you unsatisfied with these, regard 
Rome as the cradle of architecture, where all 
the styles you most admire were nurtured, 
where the stately Classic and the tender Gothic, 
those twin gods of your worship, were suckled 
by that all-devouring wolf, just as Romulus and 
Remus were nursed ‘in the brave days of 
old.’” 
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ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND 
COUNTY ENGINEERS. 


A NoRTHERN district meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Association of Municipal and County 
Engineers was held at Carlisle on Saturday, 
May 26. The members foregathered at the Town 
Hall, where they were received by the Mayor, 
Mr. Councillor C. Ling, J.P., and members 
of the Corporation of Carlisle. The President, 
Mr. W. Harpur, C.E., of Cardiff, presided, and 
there were present Messrs. J. Price, Birming- 
ham; J. Lobley, Hanley ; Dibdin, London ; 
A. D. Greatorex, West Bromwich ;_ Brodie, 
Whitehaven ; H. C. Marks, Carlisle; E. J. Sil- 
cock, Leeds; Wilson, Cockermouth; J. P. 
Dalton, Ryton-on-Tyne ; Spencer, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne ; Taylor, Newburn-on-Tyne ; F. Baker, 
Middlesbrough ; Dorman, Armagh ; and others. 

At the opening of the proceedings, the 
Mayor offered the members of the Association 
a hearty welcome to Carlisle, and said whatever 
there was to show of engineering interest was 
freely placed at their disposal. They had just 
inaugurated new bacteria beds for the treat- 
ment of sewage, and the beds were working 
very well. The disposal of sewage had been 
one of the most difficult problems of modern 
times, and he hoped this system would prove a 
solution of the difficulty. 

The President, in acknowledgment, said the 
Association was always glad to visit any town 
which had anything to show of engineering 
interest. 

On the proposition of Mr. F. Baker, Middles- 
brough, seconded by Mr. Brodie, Whitehaven, 
Mr. J. P. Dalton, Ryton-on-Tyne, was _ re- 
elected Hon. Secretary for the Northern 
District. 

Mr. H. C. Marks, City Engineer, read a 
paper on “Some of the Public Works in 
Carlisle.” He said that one of the most 
important enterprises carried out by the Cor- 
poration in modern times was that of Tullie 
House, a seventeenth-century mansion-house, 
which had been converted into a library and 
museum. The house was purchased by public 
subscription and presented to the town for 
public purposes. The Corporation maintained 
the Tullie House intact, but pulled down the 
kitchens and offices of modern date, and made 
large additions at a cost of 22,000/. The 
whole cost of this building had been defrayed 
out of current revenue and it was quite free of 
debt. In 1898 a provisional order was obtained 
by a private company for the construction of a 
system of tramways in the city and sume of the 
suburbs. The works were commenced in 
September last by Messrs. Dick Kerr & Co., 
under the supervision of Messrs. Pritchard & 
Dickinson, engineers. The system adopted 
was that of overhead electric traction ; and the 
permanent way was constructed of steel girder 
rails 83 Ibs. to the yard, laid 31t. 6in. centres 
upon a bed of cement concrete. The electric 
current was carried along the centre of the track 
in an earthenware pipe; the trolley wire was 
in most cases carried by side poles and brackets, 
but in the wider streets permission had been 
granted to the company to erect poles. The 
total mileage was 84 miles. Mr. Marks then 
proceeded to describe the various public im- 
provements which were in progress, including 
the widening of Bridge-street, Caldewgate, 
from 34 ft. toa minimum of 60 ft. In addition 
the Corporation were now negotiating for the 
widening of the bridges over the river 
Caldew and the Caledonian Railway to 
60 ft. between parapets. The Cumberland 
County Council had agreed to pay to the City 
Council a sum of 3,000/. on condition that the 
Corporation take over the existing bridge over 
the river and all its present and future liabilities, 
The Corporation had purchased at a cost of 
354!. a block of dilapidated property covering 
an area of 177 yards at the entrance to the 
ancient castle, which they intended to demolish, 
so as to improve the view of the historic keep. 
In addition to improvements by widening of 














streets, the Corporation were taking every 
opportunity of improving the appearance of 
the town by the planting of trees and using a) 
available spaces for the growth of flowers anq 
shrubs. The sewage problem had been one 
which had caused much thought and anxiety 
for many years past. In 1897 he turned his 
attention to the bacteriological system of puri. 
fication of sewage, and after visiting severa| 
places where to some extent this process haq 
been adopted, it was decided to construct a 
series of tanks as an experiment, capable of 
dealing with about a quarter of the dry-weather 
flow of the sewage (400,000 gallons in twenty. 
four hours). The Jandon which the tanks were 
constructed was the property of the Corporation 
and was adjoining the river Eden. There 
were four tanks, each 120 ft. by 45 ft. They 
were constructed with a 6-in. cement concrete 
bottom, 15 in. brick walls built in cement with 
Staffordshire blue bricks on edge. The bottom 
was laid with a uniform fall of 6 inches in the 
length of the tank towards the outlet. The 
tanks were filled to a depth averaging 4 {t. 
with broken stone. The sewage was 
thoroughly screened before it arrived at the 
point from which the temporary pump lifted it 
into the carrier which supplied the tanks. It 
was then dealt with uy an automatic feed 
apparatus patented and erected by Messrs. 
Adams & Co., of York and London. This 
apparatus could be regulated to charge the 
tanks alternately, then leave them full, and 
empty them automatically in accordance with 
the timed syphon, which allowed themselves a 
given period for aeration before refilling. The 
outlet was also provided with an automatic 
syphon discharge of Messrs. Adams. Accord- 
ing to analyses made by Messrs. Dibdin & 
Thudichum, the sewage was described as 
being a very weak sewage. In connexion 
with the Bridge-street improvement the Local 
Government Board had required the Corporation 
to erect artizans’ dwellings ; and a contract had 
been let to Mr. J. Hindson for the erection of 
buildings at a cost of 5,333/. The dwellings 
provided were in two blocks, and were designed 
on the tenement plan two stories high, and 
consisted of thirty tenements with two rooms 
and ten with three rooms. The entrances to 
each tenement were quite distinct, those on the 
upper floor being reached by separate stone 


staircases. Every tenement had its own water- | 


closet and coal place ; a wash-house was pro- 
vided for the use of two dwellings, a back- 
yard being common to a block of four. The 
whole of the floors were of cement concreic. 
In the two-roomed tenements the living rooms 
were 13 ft. 6 in. by 12 ft., the bed-rooms 12 it. 
by 12 it., and in the three-roomed tenements 
the living rooms were 13 ft. 6 in. by 12 ft. 6 in., 
and the bedrooms 12 ft. by Io ft. and 12 ft. 6 in. 
by 6ft.6 in. The height of the rooms on the 
ground floor was Io ft., and those on the upper 
floor 9 ft. The buildings were erected with 
local bricks and stone dressings, and the ex- 
ternal walls were 14 in. thick. The public 
abattoirs were designed by Mr. H. M. Mchie, 
and erected in 1886-7. They had proved ex- 
ceedingly popular and been of undoubted value 
to the town, owing to the efficient inspection 
which they enabled to be exercised over all the 
animal food killed for consumption in the city. 
In the year ended March last 27,275 animals 
were slaughtered, and the revenue was 
619l. 11s. 4d. He had prepared plans for an 
extension at an estimated cost of 2,102/. In 
response to a memorial a public bowling green 
was laid out and opened in July, 1898, and had 
proved to be a very great success. The total 
cost, exclusive of land and fencing, was 77\”. 
It was much appreciated by the public, and the 
receipts from the use of the ground by players 
more than covered working expenses and 
necessary repairs. During the past ten years 
the city had increased very considerably. 

The members visited the various works 
before discussing the paper, and at the sewage 
works Mr. Dibdin delivered an address on the 
bacterial system. He explained that the small 
experimental works at Carlisle were designed 
only to deal with the first portion of the process 
of bacterial action as applied to sewage. The 
beds were filled with coarse sandstone of four, 
five, or six inches in diameter, and upon the 
surface of these particles of sandstone there 
was a growth of bacteria, and to the live 
processes of those bacteria the purification 
of the sewage was due. The larger solid 
matters, such as rags and the large floating 
débris prevalent in sewage, was screened oft at 
the special screening station, but the smaller 
solid matters were discharged on to the beds. 
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Any particular bed being filled with sewage 
was allowed to rest for about two hours, during 

‘hich time the solid particles in the sewage 
settied on the nearest particle of stone by the 
action of gravity, and the bacteria formed in the 
cells were rapidly growing and feeding on the 
hacteria deposited in the sewage, and destroy- 
ing it. After about two hours the effluent from 
the bed might be discharged, when it would 
he found to have undergone a change to this 
extent, that practically the whole of the solid 
matters had been retained, and about 50 per 
cent. of the matters in solution had undergone 
oxidisation, and been burnt up by the digestive 
processes of the bacteria. If it were required 
(0 produce an effluent free from suspended 
matter these first filters were sufficient, but if 
it were required to produce a higher degree of 
purification then it was necessary to subject 
the effluent to a secondary treatment, similar 
in character, with one exception, that the par- 
ties of sandstone must be broken up to a 
smaller grain. That installation was not de- 
signed to show them a perfect system of pro- 
ducing an absolutely pure effluent, but was 
merely a first stage in the preliminary process 
of disposing of the solid matters of the sewage. 

Mr. Marks said that they had had very little 
chance of dealing with sewage there. Asa 
matter of fact the tanks had only been filled 
about fifteen times. The sewage efiluent 
turned out there was not drinking water, but 
a satisfactory sewage effluent. The total work- 
ing cost of the place was 5d. per day and 
pumping. They were largely indebted for 
this to the automatic arrangement of Messrs. 
Adams & Co. He did not profess to be a 
chemist, but he believed when they came to 
analyse the effluent it would be found they had 
removed at least 50 per cent. of the foul matter. 
He thought what they were doing was all the 
most fastidious fisherman could desire, but 
whether it would be sufficient for the Local 
Government Board he did not know. 

In reply to Mr. Cooper, Edinburgh, Mr. 
Dibdin said the substance of which the par- 
ticles was composed did not matter. There 
was no virtue in the matter; they merely 
wanted a surface on which the bacteria could 
aggregate and work. 

In the discussion, Mr. J. Price, of Birming- 
ham, congratulated Mr. Marks upon the careful 
detail displayed in all the work, and asked 
several questions with regard to the various 
works, As tothe artisans’ dwellings, he re- 
garded them as very nice dwellings, but 
feared the rents would be too high for the 
labouring classes. The Local Government 
Board, by their restrictive regulations, made it 
very difficult to build houses even for artisans, 
to say nothing of labourers. He moved a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Marks for his paper. He 
noticed, with respect to public markets, that the 
expenses, taking working expenses, interest on 
and repayment of loans, were in excess of the 
receipts. 

Mr. Dalton, '!Ryton-on-Tyne, expressed the 
opinion that the public spirit of the Corpora- 
tion in undertaking}large works of street im- 
provement, the fitting up of Tullie House asa 
museum, the planting of trees, &c., must be of 
— benefit to the inhabitants of the 
own. 

Mr. E. J. Silcock, Leeds, drew attention to 
the fact that the area of the tanks was 600 
square yards, and the proportion of tanks to 
sewage about 1} acres per million gallons, and 
that was for one set of tanks only. They were 
always told about 1 acre of land per million 
gallons for two beds, but in Carlisle they had 
got 12 acres per million gallons for one bed. 
If they were to have a fine bed for the 
secondary treatment it meant 2} acres of 
land per million gallons. That was probably 
as small an area as they could do with for 
double contact beds. They would be glad to 
have Mr. Dibdin’s views on the point, because 
it had a most important bearing on the cost. 
The artisan’s dwellings seemed to be very 
nice, decent, and suitable in every way, but he 
was afraid that the cost was rather above the 
standard fixed for housing the working classes. 
Mr. Boulnois, when at Liverpool, formulated 
the figure that the rent should not be more 
than Is. per week per room, and at that figure 
these tenement would be let at 2s. and 3s. 
respectively. Mr, Marks rather foreshadowed 
3s. 6d. and 4s, 6d. Judging from the character 
of the house and the money spent, the rent 
could not be less, and it seemed to him that 
the price was rather in excess of what the 
nee class of working people would be able 
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The President also expressed the opinion 
that for the class of tenants the rents of the 
artisans’ dwellings would be a little high, but 
he hoped that in Carlisle the people requiring 
such houses would be able to pay the rent. 

_ Mr. Marks, in reply, said that the Corpora- 
tion had not yet fixed the rents of the artisans’ 
dwellings, but they would probably be 3s. 6d, 
for the two room and 4s. 6d. for the three 
room dwelling. The majority of the labour- 
ing classes paid that now for kennels, and so 
he considered they could pay it for decent 
tenements. The shilling-per-room fable was 
started at Liverpool before Mr. Boulnois’ time. 
He was there in Mr. Dunscombe’s time, and 
they wasted a great deal of time and paper on 
the shilling-a-room, but it remained unsolved, 
and was still unsolved. 

Mr. C. D. Burnet presented a paper on the 
electric lighting of Carlisle. in which he said 
the system was a low tension three wire 
direct current system of supply. The works 
were opened on May 11 last year, and 10,600 
eight candle power lamps representing 128 
consumers, had been connected up. The price 
charged for electricity was—not exceeding a 
consumption of 1,000 units per annum 5d. per 
unit, 1,000 and not exceeding 3,000 43d. per 
unit, exceeding 3,000 44d. per unit. 

Mr. Lobley, Hanley, moved a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Burnet for his paper, and said, with 
regard to the controversy as to municipal 
trading which was now going on, he was of 
opinion that all matters which involved the 
breaking up of the streets should be in the 
hands of the Municipality. 

Mr. Brodie, Whitehaven, seconded the vote 
of thanks, which was accorded. 

Mr. Alderman Scott entertained the members 
attending the meeting to luncheon, and the 
Mayor entertained them to dinner at the 
County Hotel at the conclusion of the business 
proceedings. 

THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION: 

ANNUAL MEETING. 

THE annual general meeting of this Institu- 
tion was held on Monday at No. 12, Great 
George-street, Westminster, Mr. T. M. 
Rickman, President, in the chair. 

The first business was the reading of the 
scrutineers’ report on the election of officers for 
next session. Mr. John Shaw, of Derby, has 
been elected as President for session Igo0-I1goI. 

The Secretary, Mr, Julian C. Rogers, then 
read the thirty-second annual report of the 
Council. Taking all classes of membership, 
there has been a net increase during the twelve 
months of 103 in the numbers on the roll, 
seventy-one of the total number being in the 
class of professional associates. The total 
membership is now 3,096. The class of 
students has increased in numbers during the 
year by twenty-eight. Among the deaths 
during the year the Council note with regret 
the decease of Mr. Laurence Burd, of Shrews- 
bury, and Mr. R. R. Rowe, of Cambridge ; of 
Mr. J. Carter Jonas and Mr. Richard Trumper, 
who were among the earliest members of the 
Institution ; and especially deplore the recent 
loss of their esteemed and valued colleague, 
Mr. William Wright, of Wollaton. 


“As regards the accounts, a comparison of the 
figures for the years 1898 and 1899, would be fal- 
lacious, owing, in the first place, to the fact that, 
during the whole of 1898, and nearly five months 
of 1899, the Institution was occupying temporary 
premises at a gross rental which included a variety 
of expenses, such as lighting and heating, rates, and 
taxes, and housekeeper’s accounts, which, under 
normal circumstances, appear as separate items ot 
expenditure. In the case of revenue {receipts a 
comparison is to some extent possible. Fellows 
subscriptions for 1899 show an increase of 148). 
Is. od., accounted for, to a considerable extent, by 
the election of thirty-seven new Fellows in Scotland. 
The subscriptions of professional associates, which 
were not affected in the same way, show an increase 
of 115/. 10s. od., and students’ subscriptions an in- 
crease of 34/. 138. od. It is satisfactory to observe 
that the item ‘hire of rooms’ shows a substantial 
increase. The net receipts from this source, after 
deducting rent paid to the authorities of the Medical 
Examination Hall, were 130/. 148. od. for the twelve 
months ending December 31, 1898, whereas the 
receipts for 1899, after making a similar deduction 
for the first four months of the year, amounted to 
317/. 28. od. This is no doubt principally due to the 
greatly improved accommodation for arbitrations 
afforded by the new building. ‘ Dividends’ naturally 
show a reduction, owing to the realisation of in- 
vestments on capital account to meet the outlay on 
the new premises. During the year the sale of 
stocks for this purpose amounted to 9,000/, Nearly 





1,100/. of this amount was expended in providing 
new furniture and fittings. ... The total invest- 
ments, calculated at current prices, represent the 
sum of 14,281/. 68. od... . 

At the annual meeting in May, 1899, the out- 
going President, Mr. Robert Vigers, expressed his 
intention of doing something towards initiating the 
formation of a benevolent fund in connexion with 
the Institution, subsequently giving most generous 
shape to the idea by contributing the sum of 500/. 
as a nucleus for the fund. Mr. Viger’s liberal gift 
was shortly followed by contributions of similar 
amounts from Mr, W. E. Horne, and from his 
father, Mr. E. Horne (the latter’s generosity being 
emphasised by the fact that he is not a member ot 
the Institution), and by a munificent gift of 1,000/. 
trom Sir J. Whittaker Ellis, Bart., as well as 
donations of large amounts from other members of 
the Institution. The total sum received and 
promised up to date of this report is 6,791/. 38., 
the greater part of which has been placed on deposit 
to fructify until the scheme comes into practical 
operation. It is to be hoped that, in course of time, 
the fund will secure a much larger measure of 
support from the country members than it has at 
present received. Seeing that London members 
will be no more interested in its benefits than 
country members, it is a little disappointing to note 
that the contributions of the latter do not amount 
to much more than 15 per cent. of the total sum 
received and promised. It may also be mentioned 
that the total number of contributors does not 
represent more than g per cent. of the professional 
membership. The committee, after the most careful 
consideration, have decided to make an application 
to the Board of Trade for the incorporation of the 
fund under the Companies’ Acts, with the style and 
title of “ The Incorporated Benevolent Fund of the 
Surveyors’ Institution.” This course offers many 
advantages, among them the protection of the fund 
from bureaucratic interference, and the securing of 
greater simplicity and economy in its administration. 
The necessary memorandum and articles uf associa- 
tion are now in course of preparation with a view 
to an early application to the Board of Trade, and 
the rules and regulations prepared by the committee 
and approved in principle at a general meeting of 
members and contributors held at the Institution ot 
February 21, 1900, will be submitted for contirma- 
tion and adoption to a special general meeting of 
contributors, to be convened early in the coming 
summer... . 

The “Institution” Prize of the value of 15 
guineas was awarded to Mr. Hugh Colley Brierley, 
a “Land, Agent” candidate in Division IL, who 
obtained 748 marks out of a possible 1,000. The 
“Special” Prize of the value of ro guineas 
was gained by Mr. Henry Sydney Hancock, a 
“Valuation” candidate, who obtained 743 marks 


out of a_ possible 1,000. The “Crawter”’ 
Prize Was awarded for the best work in “ Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Valuation” in Divi- 


sion IV. to Mr. James Reginald Pineger, a can- 
didate in Sub-Division II., who obtained full marks 
in this subject. The * Penfold” Gold Medal was 
gained by Mr. Charles John Howell Thomas, a 
“Valuation” candidate, who obtained, in the Divi- 
sion IV. examination, 812 marks out of a possible 
1,000. The “Penfold” Silver Medal, awarded to 
the candidate who obtained the highest propor- 
tionate number of marks in Divisions Il. and IIL, 
was gained by Mr. Martin Lowish Wheldon, a 
“Land Agent” candidate in Division III, with a 
total of g92 out of 1,200 marks. This candidate 
also gained the “Driver” Prize of the value of 
15/., awarded annually to the candidate who heads 
the list in the Division ill. (direct Professiona! 
Associateship) Examination. The “ Preliminary” 
Prize for the candidate heading the list in the 
examination qualifying for admission to the Stu- 
dentship of the Institution was awarded to Mr. 
John Bell Gripper, who obtained 462 out of a pos- 
sible 500 marks. 

Again the Council have to express their sense of 
indebtedness to the examiners who have done such 
valuable work on behalf of the Institution in the 
setting of the papers, nearly fifty in number, in 
examining the candidates’ work, and in awarding 
the marks. The questions answered number this 
year some 22,000, and the magnitude of the task 
undertaken by the examiners, many of whom act in 
a purely honorary capacity, will be fully apparent 
to the members. Many of the most important 
papers have been undertaken by members of the 
Council, but outside their number the names may 
be mentioned as honorary examiners, who have 
rendered valuable service and to whom cordial 
thanks are due, of Mr. E. J. Castle, Q.C., Mr. 
G. M. Freeman, Q.C., Mr. J. W. Willis Bund, Mr. 
H. A. Rigg, Mr. R. F. Colam, who between them set 
the work in the various law subjecis, and Mr. C. 
John Mann, Mr. J. W. Penfold, Mr. E. B. l’Anson, 
Mr. W. Eve, Mr. Gilbert Murray, Mr. H W. D. 
Theobald, Mr. Frederick Lee, and last, but not least, 
to Mr. William Frazer, of Glasgow. . . . 

No special certificate examination in sanitary 
science has been held since 1893, while the last 
special certificate examination in forestry was held 
in 1897. This has been owing to the paucity of 
candidates, due, possibly, to the uncertainty as to 
the holding of examinations of the kind in any par- 
ticular year. The Council, therefore, decided defi- 
nitely to announce special certificate examinations 
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in these two subjects in June, 1900, without any 
reservation as to a minimum number of candidates. 
It is hoped that this arrangement will assist in 
reviving the interest of members in this particular 
branch of the examinations. .. . 

Since the date of the last report another volume 
of ‘Transactions’ has been issued and another 
volume of the ‘ Professional Notes’ has been com- 
pleted. Both publications tend to increase, year by 
year in volume and variety of matter, and, it is 
hoped and believed, in utility to the members at 
large. That the latter is the case is evidenced by 
the great expansion in the Professional Query sec- 
tion of the ‘Notes,’ by means of which every 
member of the Institution is able to obtain respon- 
sible opinions on points of practice from his brother 
members, without expense or trouble or a delay of 
more than a few hours. The Council much appre- 
ciate the readiness of so many of the leading 
members to place their stores of professional know- 
ledge and experience at the service of others. 

The attention of the members has been specially 
drawn to the contemplated further legislation on 
Agricultural Holdings, and an interesting discussion 
on the Government Bill took place on April 9, when 
a considerable number of country members expressed 
their views. The possible need for legislation in 
regard to rights of light and air was also discussed, 
after an introductory memorandum read by the 
President. 

The Employment Register continues to prove 
very useful, especially to the younger members. 
Since the date of the last Report about 100 names 
have been placed on the register. It may be noted 
that although employers are making use of it with 
increasing frequency it has not, of course, been 
possible to find engagements for every applicant, 
though the qualifications of all of them have been 
brought many times under the notice of those 
requiring assistants, with satisfactory results in a 
large number of cases notified to the secretary, and 
probably in other cases in which the applicants have 
neglected this formality. 

The Forestry collection has been rearranged, and 
as far as possible classified. The number of speci- 
mens has increased frum 125, as shown in the pre- 
vious catalogue, to 402. The principal additions 
have been a fairly complete series of British trees, 
from Windsor Forest, oak-wood under the impact 
of shot, from the Admiralty, charcoals used in the 
manufacture of gunpowder, from Waltham Abbey, 
pathological specimens, examples of pruning, and 
the commencement of an herbarium of lignious 
plants. Further useful exhibits are promised from 
Kew, from the Woods and Forests Commission, the 
War Office, the Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh, and 
from private individuals. Certain varieties of 
foreign timbers, as, for example, the Jarrah and 
Karri, enter so largely into daily use for wood 
paving, piles under water, &c., that a considerable 
collection of timbers from Australia has been got 
together, and there are also smaller collections from 
the Cape, Natal, Cyprus, Canada, Japan, Jamaica, 
&c. There are specimens also of Baltic fir, for pit- 
props, and Siberian larch. The gradual completion 
of the museum, as a place of research and informa- 
tion for our Forestry students, is commended to the 
friendly interest of the members. 

During the year, the library has been entirely re- 
classified and re-arranged, and the catalogue has 
been brought thoroughly up to date. The present 
number of books is about 8,000, and as shelf-room 
has been provided for about 12,000, there will be no 
difficulty, so far as space is concerned, in largely 
increasing the number of books. The matter is now 
engaging the attention of the library committee, 
and the Council contemplate the early acquisition of 
a number of new works, and the substitution of 
new tor old editions of many of the text-books 
which the library now contains. The Council have 
the pleasure of announcing that they have decided 
t» open the library to members and students of the 
Institution from half-past five to eight o'clock on 
every week-day evening (Saturday excepted) from 
October 1 to March 31, This arrangement should 
be specially appreciated by the younger members of 
the Institution, and it is hoped that they will avail 
themselves of the additional opportunities thus 
attorded of prosecuting their professional studies. 

The members will look, in this report, for the 
thanks hereby tendered to the President for his 
great hospitality in inviting them, on October 12 
and 13 last, to a brilliant conversazione given, at his 
own cost, to mark the formal opening of the society's 
new house. About 1,000 members were present on 
the two evenings. 

: The third of the series of Institution visits to the 
. Fovinees, inaugurated by the visit to Manchester 
in 1898, was held at Leeds on April 25 and 26 in 
response to a most cordial invitation from the 
Yorkshire Provincial Committee. A large number 
of members attended from all parts of England. 
Nothing could be more gratifying than the reception 
siven to the members by their North-country hosts, 
who spared neither expense nor trouble in making 
the gathering such a remarkable success, and for 
which the Council tender them their cordial thanks 


On the motion of Mr. A. Harston, seconded 
by Mr. J. H. Oakley, it was agreed that the 


report and b. e - 
adopted. alance-sheet be received and 
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A vote of thanks to the auditors was agreed 
to on the motion of Mr. F. Swain, seconded by 
Mr. Collier. 

Mr. P. E. Pilditch moved and Mr. Newmarch 
seconded, a vote of thanks to the President, 
Vice-Presidents and other members of the 
Council for the manner in which they had 
administered the affairs of the Institution during 
the past year. 

This having been agreed to, 

The Chairman said he desired to thank them 
on behalf of himself and his colleagues. There 
was much to be done to bind together the 
divers elements of the surveyors’ profession— 
the divers sorts of surveyors, and of views as 
to the surveyors’ business entertained in various 
parts of the country. He trusted that the 
principle of professional education as being 
the necessary basis of the practice of the pro- 
fession would be more generally accepted 
throughout the whole body of practitioners. — 

On the motion of Mr. Thomas Blashill, 
seconded by Mr. Hudson, the thanks of the 
Institution were accorded to Mr. J. W. Penfold, 
hon. secretary, and Mr. Julian C. Rogers, secre- 
tary, and the members of the staff. : 

Messrs. Penfold and Rogers having replied, 

Professor Robinson moved, and Mr. Ball 
seconded, a vote of thanks to the scrutineers, 
which was agreed to. 

Mr. Harston referred to the low percentage 
of passes among students who presented them- 
selves at the recent examinations. What was 
the explanation of that ? 

The Chairman said the Council would be 
glad to see a larger percentage of passes, but 
they were determined that the strength of the 
examinations should not be diminished. The 
low percentage of passes was due to the in- 
different preparedness of the students, and he 
would urge upon all the younger members of 
the profession that it was a real examination 
they had to go through, and a professional 
examination, and not a mere pass into the 
Institution. 

The Chairman then delivered the prizes to 
the successful candidates. 

On the motion of Mr. Buck, seconded by Mr. 
R. Vigers, a vote of thanks was accorded to the 
President for his conduct in the chair during 
the past year. 

Mr. Rickman briefly replied, and then intro- 
duced the new President to the meeting and 
invested him with the gold chain of office. 

Mr. Shaw then took the chair, and expressed 
the pleasure it gave him to come before them 
as their President. 

The meeting then terminated. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


BRISTOL SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. — The 
monthly meeting of this Society was held at 
the Fine Arts Academy on Monday evening, 
Mr. Frank Wills (the President) in the chair. 
A vote of condolence with the family of the 
late Mr. W. Bruce Gingell, one of the oldest 
and most respected members of the Society, 
was moved by the President, and seconded by 
Mr. Joseph Wood (Vice-President), both gentle- 
men testifying to the high esteem in which the 
late member was held, both by his clients and 
professional colleagues. Two new members 
were then balloted for and duly elected, after 
which a presentation of a silver salver was 
made to the Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. Dare 
Bryan}, who is shortly to be married. The 
President, in making the presentation, alluded 
in felicitous terms to the appreciation 
which all the members felt of the valu- 
able services that the secretary had rendered 
to the Society. Mr. Mowbray Green, A.R.I.B.A., 
of Bath, then read a paper on “The Renais- 
sance Architecture of Bath and Neighbour- 
hood.” The paper was illustrated by a very 
complete set of photographs taken by the lec- 
turer, and shown by means of the lantern, and 
very fully exhibited that particular phase of 
architecture for which Bath is celebrated. 
The work of the middle of the last century, 
done by the Woods (father and son), Baldwin, 
and others, was described, and the great im- 
provement in the laying out and enlargement 
of the city, due almost entirely to the artistic 
and business ability of the elder Wood, was 
clearly shown by means of maps and drawings. 
On the motion of Mr. Harold Smith, seconded 
by Mr, W. L. Bernard, a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer for his paper was carried with accla- 
mation ; and Mr. Green having responded, the 
proceedings terminated, 
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BUSINESS PREMISES, ST. WERBURGH. 
STREET, CHESTER. 


SIHESE buildings, from the designs of 
: Messrs. Douglas & Minshull, of 
Chester, occupy one side of what, 
until widened by the Corporation, was 4 
narrow lane near the centre of the city. One 
result of this widening has been to give a 
better approach to and view of the Cathedral 
from Eastgate-street; with this object the 
block of offices in the immediate foreground 
has been set back and kept low. 

The other buildings are shops of about 20 ft, 
frontages. On the Eastgate-street corner the 
Bank of Liverpool, Limited, have erected 
branch premises, with offices and manager's 
house over. 

Oak framing has been adopted to per. 
petuate a type of work of which several old 
examples are still extant in the city. 

Mr. Douglas is to be congratulated upon 
having had an opportunity of dealing with one 
complete side of a street, and thereby securing 
acertain unity of design that modern street 
architecture does not always present. 















“HOME SIDE,” WIMBLEDON COMMON 


Tus house was built on ground facing the 
Common, and owing to certain restrictions 
connected with the site, a very compact plan 
had to be adopted. 

The house is faced throughout with the 
many-tinted clamp burnt bricks from Hamp- 
shire, such as have been used in the cottages 
of that district for many years. 

The builders were Messrs. Parsons & 
Townsend, of Wimbledon, and the architect 
Mr. E.J. May. The drawings are exhibited at 
the Royal Academy. 


SKETCHES FROM PERUGIA AND SIENA. 

THESE very characteristic specimens o/ 
decorative imaginary animals are from 
sketches by Mr. D. M'‘Kay Stoddart, of 
Glasgow ; they form part of the carvings of 
some choir stalls at Perugia. 

We are indebted also to Mr. Stoddart for the 
admirable drawing of the font from Siena 
Cathedral, a remarkable specimen of karly 
Renaissance fancy in carved decoration. The 
cherubs’ heads on the ground, forming a 
portion of the base, have not certainly a ver) 
happy effect ; but the treatment of the bow! is 
admirable. 





—_ 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday at 
the -County Hall, Spring-gardens, Alderman 
W. H. Dickinson, Chairman, presiding. 

Loans. —On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee it was agreed to lend the 
St. Pancras Vestry 11,190/. for paving and 
sewer works, Battersea Vestry 20,000/. for 
electric lighting purposes, Bermondsey Vestry 
zool. for street improvement, St.-George-the- 
Martyr, Southwark, Vestry 9,745!. for paving 
works, St. Martin-in-the-Fields Vestry ©,010/. 
for street lighting purposes, Wandsworth Dis- 
trict Board 1,750/. for sewer works, Kensington 
Vestry 20,300/. for paving works, Greenwich 
District Board 2,800/. for sanitary conveniences, 
and Islington Vestry 18,261/. and 3,200/. for 
electric lighting purposes. 

The County Rate—On the recommendation 
of the same Committee, the necessary resu't- 
tions were passed for making a county rate for 
the first six months of the current financial 
year at 7°375d. in the pound, being 6°25d. in the 
pound for general county purposes and 1°1254. 
in the pound for special county purposes. 

London University.—Upon the recommenda- 
tion of the General Pur Committee, Dr. 
Collins and Mr. Sidney Webb were elected a» 
the representatives of the Council upon the 
Senate of London University. 


Tramways.—The Highways Committee re- 
commended, and it was agreed :— 


“That the Parliamentary Committee be ‘0 
structed to include, in one of the Bills to be pro- 
moted by'the Council next Session, powers for the 
Council (1) to double the single line of tramways '" 
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HOUSE, WIMBLEDON COMMON.—Mkr. E. J. May, ARCHITECT. 
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mondsey New-road, (c) York-road (Battersea and 
Wandsworth), (d) Albert Embankment, and (e) 
Wandsworth-road, in which the Council is effecting 
widenings under powers already conferred by Par- 
liament ; and. (2) to construct a double line of 
tramways along the new street from Bermondsey 
New-road to Tooley-street, authorised by the 
Tower Bridge (Southern Approach) Act, 1895.” 


It was also agreed :— 


“That the Council do approve the estimate 
gool.) submitted by the Finance Committee ; and 
do authorise the expenditure of a sum not exceed- 
ing that amount for the construction of additional 
junction lines between the Council’s tramways (a) in 
Great Eastern-street and Commercial-street ; and 
(b) in Commercial-street and High-street, Shore- 
ditch, and Great Eastern-street, as shown upon the 
plan, dated September 15, 1899, submitted by the 
North Metropolitan Tramways Company, and ap- 
proved by the Highways Committee on May 17, 
1900 ; such work to be carried out by the North 
Metropolitan Tramways Company to the satisfac- 
ion of the Council’s chief engineer, and subject to 
the provisions of Section 32 of the company’s 


lease. 


Street Widening, High Holborn.—The Im- 
provements Committee recommended, and it 
was agreed, that the estimate of 20,530/. sub- 
mitted by the Finance Committee be approved ; 
that the Improvements Committee be author- 
ised to take all necessary steps to continue the 
widening of High Holborn to 70 feet between 
No. 107 to 113 (both inclusive), and that the 
Committee do, where necessary, arrange with 
the St. Giles District Board to serve notices 
under the Act 57, Geo. III., cap. 29 (Michael 
Angelo Taylor’s Act) upon owners of property 
for the acquisition of the land needed for the 
improvement. 

Brockwell Park. — The Parks and Open 
Spaces Committee recommended that the 
Council should spend not more than 30,000. 
towards the acquisition of 424 acres of land for 
the extension of Brockwell Park at an 
estimated cost of 60,000/. It was reported 
that the other moiety of the purchase-money 
was to be raised by a committee, and that 
already 25,500/. had been subscribed, including 
15,000/. from the Lambeth Vestry and 6,000/. 
from the Camberwell Vestry. When the pro- 
perty had been finally acquired, the freehold 
would be vested in the Council. The report 
was agreed to. 

Water Supply —The Water Committee re- 
commended that a Bill be promoted by the 
Council in the next Session of Parliament to 
provide that in the event of a Bill being passed 
for the purchase of the water companies’ 
undertakings, the clauses in the several Acts 
known as the “sterilisation " clauses be deemed 
o be in operation up to 1908. They also 
advised that they be authorised to recommend 
applications to Parliament in regard to water 
supply, if thought necessary, at any time not 
later than November 13 next. 

Mr. Beachcroft maintained that the object of 
these recommendations was to destroy and ex- 
propriate the water companies, and that enough 
money had already been wasted in the promo- 
tion of useless Water Bills. He moved as an 
amendment :—“‘That in the opinion of the 
Council there ought now to be no delay in the 
settlement of the water question, but that 
further legislation on the subject should be 
initiated by the Government; and that the 
First Lord of the Treasury be asked whether 
such legislation is contemplated.” Mr. R. A. 
Robinson seconded the amendment, which 
was defeated. 

rm Whitmore moved as a further amend- 
ment :— 


“That in the opinion of this Council there 
ought to be no delay in the settlement of the 
Water question, and the Government should 
initiate legislation on the subject as soon as 
may be possible.”’ 

Mr. Cohen, M.P., seconded. 

Mr. McKinnon Wood said the Council were 
the only people who had tried to protect the 
ratepayers from the water companies, who 
throughout had been aided, abetted, and sup- 
ported by the Government. 

The amendment was rejected by 70 votes 
to 13, and the report was adopted. 

Horton Asylum—On the recommendation 
of the Asylums Committee, it was agreed to 
approve the estimate of 53,000/. submitted by 
the Finance Committee for the equipment, &c., 
of the Horton Asylum. 

Theatres, &.—On the recommendation of 
the Theatres and Music Halls Committee per- 





———- 


mission, on certain conditions, was granted in 
reference to the following :— 

Bechstein Hall, Wigmore-street (Mr. T. E. 
Collcutt). 

Reinstatement of the Grand Theatre, Isling- 
ton, after fire (Mr. F. Matcham). 

Work at the Great Eastern Hotel, Liverpool- 
street, City (Mr. E. Moore). 

Work at the Hammersmith Athenzeum, 
Godolphin-road (Messrs. Wimperis & Arber). 

Arrangements for an electrophone exhibition 
on Picturesque England at the London Exhi- 
bitions, Karl’s-court (Mr. A. O. Collard). 

Iwo mutoscope shelters in Elysia and 
Queen’s courts respectively, at the London 
Exhibitions (Mr. A. O Collard). 

Alterations to the London Pavilion, Picca- 
dilly (Messrs. Wylson & Long). 

Overcrowding in Theatres —The same Com- 
mittee reported the receipt of a letter from the 
Home Secretary calling attention to the over- 
crowding of several theatres and music-halls. 
The Committee recommended that the atten- 
tion of the licensees of all places of public 
entertainment be drawn to these complaints. 

Tenders.—It was agreed to accept the tenders 
of Mr. W. Dudley for (a) repainting Albert 
Bridge (955/. 2s. 8d.) and (b) 1,516/. 8s. 5d. for 
repainting Battersea Bridge. 

It was also agreed to accept the tender of 
Messrs. Barlow Bros. & Co. for 227/. for 
electric light installation at the new Islington 
fire station ; of Messrs. F. A. Glover & Co. for 
282/. 6s. for electric light installation at the 
Whitechapel fire station ; and of Messrs. G. & 
E. Bradley for 127/. 1os. for work in connexion 
with the hot-water supply to bathrooms at 
Camden Town fire station. 

Having transacted other business, the Council 
adjourned for the Whitsun holidays. 


—_ 
Sr 





APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 18094. 


AT the meeting of the London County Coun- 
cil on Tuesday, the following applications 
under the London Building Act were con- 
sidered. Those applications to which consent 
has been given are granted on certain condi- 


tions. Names of applicants are given in 
brackets. Buildings are new erections unless 
otherwise stated : 


Line 

St. George, Hanover-sguare.t — An iron and glass 
shelter projecting over the public way at the en- 
trance to the Grosvener Hotel, Buckingham- 
palace-road, Pimlico (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son 
for the London Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
Company ).—Consent. 

Space at Rear. 

Hampstead.—A modification of the provisions of 
Section 41 (1) (vi.) of the Act with regard to open 
spaces about buildings, so far as relates to the pro- 
posed erection of a house with shop on the north 
side of Constantine-road, Hampstead, at the corner 
of South End-green, with an irregular space at the 
rear (Mr. R. Thorpe).—Consent. 

Chelsea.—That Mr. J. Douglas be informed, with 
reference to his request that the Council should 
declare that a strip of land at the rear of a site for 
the erection of a proposed block of residential flats, 
on the west side of D’Oyley-street, Cadogan-place, 
Chelsea, over a portion of Ranelagh sewer, is 
secured permanently or to the satistaction of the 
Council as an open space by covenant or otherwise, 
that the Council is of opinion that such strip of land 
is not such an open space as is contemplated by 
Section 41 (1) (iii.) (4) of the London Building Act, 
1894, and moreover the Council is not satisfied that 
the maintenance of such land as an open space is 
secured in accordance with such section.—Agreed. 


of Frontage. 


Line of Frontage and Construction of 
Building. 

Bow and Bromley.—A temporary wood and iron 
street fire-station on a piece of land on the north 
side of Wallis-street, Hackney-wick, at the corner 
of Windsor-road (Mr. O. Fleming for the Fire 
Brigade Committee of the Council).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Construction of Building. 

Kensington, South.t—A temporary wood and iron 
building, to be used as a generating station for the 
supply of electricity, on the north side of Holland- 
street, Kensington (Mr. E. C. Pilkington for the 
Kensington Estates Company, Limited).—Refused. 

Uniting of Buildings. 

City of London.—Alterations at Nos. 75-76 and 
77, Cornhill, City (Mr. W. Wallace for the Man- 
chester and Liverpool District Banking Company, 
Limited ).—Consent. 

The recommendations marked + are contrary to the 





COMPETITIONS. 


THE NEw Sessions House, OLD BAILEY.— 
Ata meeting of the City of London Corpora- 
tion on Thursday Mr. Pryke presented a Report 
of the City Lands Committee embodying a 
record of the proceedings in connexion with 
the competition for designs for the new Ses- 
sions House. Mr. Pryke said the Committee 
recommended for adoption the drawings 
numbered “4,” the name of the designer of 
which was in a sealed envelope and deposited 
with the Lord Mayor. Concerning these 
drawings, Professor Aitchison, F.R.I.B.A., 
reported that the architect had had the skill 
to throw into architectural shape a build- 
ing which was simple, dignified, and effective, 
while the grand staircase and the whole con- 
nexion with it were striking. After a long dis- 
cussion it was resolved to adjourn the con- 
sideration of the report, Mr. Pryke stating that, 
pending the adoption of the report, the identity 
of the successful architect be kept secret. A 
motion to grant permission to representatives 
of technical journals to inspect the drawings 
was negatived. 

Hutt Town Hatt ExTENSION.—A meeting 
of the Hull Corporation Property and Cattle 
Plague Committee was held on the 25th ult. 
In accordance with a resolution of the Council 
that the designs and plans for extension of the 
present Town Hall be invited by public compe- 
tition, and that premiums for the selected 
designs be 300/. for the first, 200l. for the 
second, and roo/. for the third, the sub-com- 
mittee recom:nended that Mr. Thomas Blashill, 
F.R.1.B.A., be appointed architect and assessor. 
The recommendations were adopted. 

NEW PARK AT OAK HILL, RAWTENSTALL.— 
The Committee appointed for the purpose of 
laying out the proposed park and playground 
at Oak Hill, Rawtenstall, offered premiums to 
architects, landscape gardeners, and others for 
competitive plans for laying out and equipping 
the same. The first premium was 50/. ; second, 
30/.; and third, 20/. The plans were limited 
to an expenditure not exceeding 4,000l., in- 
cluding the cost of the whole of the work, 
supply of materials, clerk of works, commission, 
and all other expenses. The playground was 
to form a special feature of the scheme, to be 
laid out and prepared for cricket, football, and 
other sports and games; and provided with 


swings, see-saws, horizontal bars, and the 
usual yymnastic apparatus; and separate 
provision must be made for girls, and 


after laying out and equipping the play- 
ground, the remainder of the money can 
be devoted to the provision of roads, footpaths 
walls, fences, terraces, rockeries, beds, shrub- 
beries, fountains, cascades, rustic bridges, 
band stand, seats, &c. Twenty sets of 
competitive plans were sent in, with 
the following result:—1. Mr. E. Thomas 
horticultural designer and contractor, Aughton, 
near Ormskirk, and Mr. David Bird, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Atlantic Chambers, Man- 
chester. 2. Messrs. William Barron & Son, 
landscape gardeners and architects, Barrow- 
ash, Derby. 3. Messrs. Hinnell & Murphy, 
engineers and surveyors, Bolton. 

BRIDGE AND CULVERT, BUCKIE, N.B.—The 
design for a_ stone bridge and_ cul- 
vert, Buckie, N.B., prepared by Messrs. 
William Stuart & Son, Peterhead, has been 
accepted. 

CHURCH, BURLEY, LEEDS.— The plans of 
Mr. Percy Robinson, architect, Leeds, have 
been selected. in a limited competition, for a 
new district church that is to be erected in the 
parish of Burley. The building will be of red 
brick, with dressings of red Runcorn stone. The 
basement will be used as a Sunday school and 
meeting-room. 

THE NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS SCHEME, 
BLACKBURN.—The scheme for the erection of 
new municipal buildings on Blakey Moor, 
Blackburn, was further considered at a meeting 
of the Town Hall Committee recently, when 
the consulting architect, Mr. Bromley, was 
instructed to prepare the conditions upon 
which competitive designs for the development 
of the site are to be invited. The extension of 
the existing Town Hall was considered, and 
certain deviations in the plans discussed. 





SLATE TRADE.—At a meeting of the Festiniog 
Quarry Owners held at Portmadoc on Friday last 
week it was agreed that the prices (which have been 
higher than Bangor) should be adjusted so as to 
meet foreign competition. This shou'd give an im- 
petus to trade, as demand is ver gu xd in most parts 
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Correspondence. 
To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 








DEMOLITION OF A BUILDING BY SIR 
JOHN SOANE. 


S1rR,—That beautiful block of buildings by 
Sir John Soane, once called Bank-buildings, is, 
I hear, to be pulled down. I thought that 
perhaps it might be worth your while to have] 
it photographed and published in your paper, 
for it is a striking instance of what beauty and 
elegance may be obtained, with great sim- 
plicity, by genius. It would be a most useful 
lesson to the young architects of the present 
day and a memorial for us all. 

G. AITCHISON. 


P.S.—It would be well worth the trouble if 
some architectural student would measure up 
the whole block and supply you with tracings, 
and it is as likely as not that there are 
exceJlencies in the plan and charming pieces 
of interior design. 





HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


SirR,—In_ discussing the above problem one 
remedy seems to have been overlooked, viz. :—As 
far as possible to move factories out of London and 
the great cities, and only to have head offices in 
town to conduct the business. 

In certain trades this has been done, or partly 
done, with success. Nearly all the boot trade is 
out of London. Most of the shipbuilding has gone 
from the Thames. Some of the paper mills have 
moved into the country, and country builders even 
as far out as Peterborough and Grantham compete 
successfully for London work. 

Now that we have the telegraph and the tele- 
phone, it is quite easy to have a head office in 
London and works in the country, and the advan- 
tages are very great. 

The cost of the land is so much less that larger 
and better worshops can be had for a much smaller 
rent, which makes the work more healthy ; and 
what is more important still, the cost of living is so 
decreased that a mechanic in the country can live 
with greater comfort in a less crowded state on 
smaller wages than he can in London. It is far 
more healthy to live in a cottage with a garden than 
in a flat. 

The surrounding farmers are also benefited by 
the increase of population. Instead of having to 
send all farm produce up to Covent Garden, and 
pay railway rates which frequently leave practically 
no profit, the factory hands supply a market close 
at hand, and help to make farms pay where other- 
wise they would be worthless. 

Nearly all builders who have moved out have 
done well, and apparently this applies to other 
trades as well. London firms, of course, are 
unwilling to face the inevitable trouble and worry 
of moving, but wherever they do so they find it 
pay, not only in money, but in the health of the 
employees. Decentralisation is rapidly becoming 
an urgent necessity both for farmers and dwellers 
in cities. 

It is not only dwellings which are overcrowded. 
Even under the new Acts a great deal of work is 
done with insufficient space for the workers, as 
any one may see who has frequent cause to visit 
our factories. This is bad, not only for the workers, 
but for their children too, and must cause physical 
deterioration. G. M. NICHOLSON. 





WAR OFFICE CONTRACTS. 


S1R,—On Saturday, the 12th ult.,a statement ap- 
peared in the 7imes newspaper to the effect that we 
had been removed from the list of contractors to 
the War Office for offences under the Corrupt 
Practices Act. 

We enclose a copy of a paragraph which appeared 
in the Times on Friday, the 18th ult., contradicting 
their former incorrect report :— 


WAR OFFICE CONTRACTS. 


‘In reference to the report of the proceedings of the 
Select Connmittee on War Office contracts which appeared 
in our issue of the rath inst., we are requested by Messrs. 
Stiff & Son to state that they were not struck off the list of 
War Office contractors for offences under the Corrupt 
Practices Act. The evidence appears to show that a 
young member of the firm went to Woolwich and looked at 
some stores that were under inspection and had been 
rejected, In the course of his visit he offered small gratui- 
ties to the foreman and viewer, which, he said, he did for 
assistance they rendered him, and in ignorance, as he 
chongn it was in the ordinary course of bedleek, when 
people had done a service, to give them a little remunera- 
tion. The witness, Mr. Major, who was under examina- 
tion, stated this act was held to be sufficient to justify a 
suspension, but it was only a suspension for twelve months, 
because it was known that Messrs. Stiff & Son were a very 
respectable firm, who had done a great deal of good work. 
We regret any injustice we may have done Messrs. Stiff & 
Son. 

We may add that out of nearly 7,000/. worth of 
work executed for the War Office during the last 
six months less than Io/. worth has been rejected, 





sustained by the goods in transit from our works 
to Woolwich. 

A few articles were, however, rejected princi- 
pally because the weight and size were not quite 
correct. These articles formed the first delivery on 
account of contracts now in hand, and our repre- 
sentative spent nearly an hour at Woolwich in 
ascertaining very accurately the exact requirements 
of the War Office. 

On leaving he innocently offered the foreman and 
workman who had assisted him small gratuities. 
The War Office have a stringent rule that no 
employee of theirs is to receive a gratuity on any 
account whatever, and to mark their displeasure at 
this breach of their rules they have suspended us 
from their list of contractors for one year. 

In view of the partial and incorrect accounts 
which have appeared in various papers we venture 
to ask you to insert this complete statement of the 
facts. Jas. StirF & SONS. 


LENDING LIBRARY FOR ENGINEERS. 


SIR,—Would you allow me to inform those who 
answered my letter on the above subject, which 
appeared in your issue of February 17, that the 
petition was forwarded to the President of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, and that I have 
received the following reply from the secretary :— 

“IT am directed to inform you that the council are 
of opinion that the formation of such a library at 
the present time is on various grounds not prac- 
ticable at the Institution, and they therefore find 
eepree unable to accede to the request made to 
them.” i 

E. HAMILTON WHITEFORD, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


FIRE TESTS WITH PARTITIONS. (British Fire Pre- 
vention Committee : No. 37.) 
FIRE TESTS WITH DOORS. 

tion Committee: No. 49.) 

TABLE OF FEU-DUTIES OR GROUND-ANNUALS. 
By Charles Davidson, Architect. (A. Gardner: 
Paisley.) 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS: 
1899. Edited by Perry F. Nursey, Secretary. (E. & 
F. N. Spon.) 

AN EVENING WITH Punch: Selections from the 
first fifty years of Punch. (Bradbury & Agnew.) 
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DETAILS OF STRUCTURAL IRON AND 
STEEL. 


21.—BENDING MOMENTS IN BEAMS, 


Yeonai|O far our consideration of external forces 
on beams has been limited to the 
effects produced upon the supports. 
We have now to devote attention to the influ- 
ences exerted by external forces upon the 
beams themselves. 

Definition.—Bending moment is the product 
of the intensity of the resultant of all the forces 
tending to bend a beam, multiplied by the dis- 
tance from the line of action of that resultant, 
of any transverse plane with reference to 
which the moment is taken. 

The forces resulting from weights may be 
expressed in pounds, tons, or any convenient 
units of weight, and the distance can be ex- 
pressed in inches, feet, or other units of 
measure. When inches and pounds are used 
the moment is stated in inch-pounds; when 
feet and tons are used the moment is stated in 
foot tons; and similarly there may be inch- 
tons, foot-pounds, &c. The basis involved in 
nearly every handbook published in this 
country of safe loads for joists and girders is the 
maximum bending moment under a distributed 
load.. Books of this kind are largely used by 
people who do not stop to consider the effect of 
different systems of loading upon the strength 
of a beam ; and as uniformly distributed loads 
are by no means the rule, it is probable that 
girders are frequently employed whose propor- 
tions are entirely inadequate for the duty re- 
quired. In most cases of this kind the factor 
of safety no doubt prevents any mishap, but it 
is clearly undesirable that the user should 
believe he is working on a factor of, say 5, 
when, owing to the manner of loading, it may 
actually be only 3 or perhaps less. 

We have not space for a complete exposition 
of all possible systems of loading beams, but 
some of the chief of these will now be noticed. 
As the amount of bending moment is governed 
by the distance between the force and the 
point about which it acts, it is evident that the 
moments vary at different sections in the length 
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these small rejections being partly due to damage 


is more frequently considered th 

but occasions often arise when it booms 
necessary to know what effect is produced ” 
more points than one along a beam, In oe 
nary cases the bending moment can readil be 
found by calculation, but the solution ° 
problem may sometimes be effected mo ; 
expeditiously by a graphical diagram ™ 
latter method certainly has the merit of demo : 
strating most clearly the exact effect produced at 
every section of the beam, and it would not b 

possible to obtain by any other means so satis. 
factory a conception of what may be expected 
in a loaded beam. A diagram of bendin 

moments can be produced by purely graphical 
methods, or it may be to some extent based 
upon preliminary calculations. Typical exam. 
ples of differently loaded beams are illustrated 
by figs. 211 to 221, and for the purpose of aiding 
comparison the beams with one exception are 
under loads of equal weight, and are of equal 
dimensions. The scale of feet given at the 
top of the diagram sheet refers to the length 
and depth of the beams and to the width 
of the distributed loads; whilst the scale of 
foot-tons is the measure of bending moment 
at any point in the length of the beams. A 
diagram of bending moments is drawn imme- 
diately below each beam, and the second 
diagram in each case represents shearing force 
drawn to the same scale of foot-tons. Shearing 
force will be mentioned again when we have 
finished with bending moments. 

Symbols used in connexion with Figs. 211 to 
221 :— 

M=Bending moment. 
-W=Total load on span=wi. 
W=uUnit-weight per foot. 
l=Length of span. 
P= Reaction at left abutment. 
i ” » Tight ,, 

Example 1.—Cantilever fixed at one end 
and loaded at the other.—The cantilever 
(Fig. 211) is 6ft. long, and has a load of two 
tons resting on its free end. According to the 
definition previously stated the maximum 
bending moment, M=WI, and the bending 
moment at any distance w, from the free end, 
M,=WI,. Similarly, the bending moment 
might be calculated by using the reaction P 
instead of W. Thus M=PI, and M,=P!,. 
At the fixed end of the beam, M=2x6=12 
foot-tons. At the centre of the beam, 
M=2x3=6 foot-tons, and at the point of 
application of the load M=ox6=o0. The hori- 
zontal line of the diagram is equa! to the 
length of beam, the vertical line=M, and is 
proportioned by the scale of foot-tons; the 
diagonal completes the triangle, and any ordi- 
nate drawn from the horizontal to the diagonal 
line will denote the moment at the correspond- 
ing section of the cantilever. 

Example 2.—Cantilever fixed at one end and 
loaded uniformly.—In fig. 212 the cantilever, 
6 ft. long, is loaded with a weight of two tons 
equally distributed over the whole length. 
This load may be assumed to be concentrated 
at its centre, and the maximum bending 
moment is therefore W/ + 2, or P/ + 2,= 
2 x 3 = 6foot-tons. At any point of the dis- 
tance x, from the free end, M, = WI,’+ 2. 
This equation indicates that the diagonal com- 
pleting the diagram of bending moment isa 
parabolic curve, and an ordinate drawn through 
the triangle as before will give the measure of 
the moment in the corresponding section of 
the beam. 

Example 3.—Beam supported at both ends, 
with a concentrated load in the middle—In 
fig. 213 the span of the beam is 6ft. the 
central load is 2 tons, and for the maximum 
bending moment we have M=W1/+4=2x6+ 
4=3; or Px !=Qx4dl=1x3=3. At any sec 
tion « between the load and the left abutment 
M,=Pi,. For any section y between the load 
and the right abutment’ M,=Q/,.. In the 
diagram of bending moments the central ver- 
tical line=3 foot-tons, and ordinates may be 
drawn showing the moments at any corre 
sponding sections of the beam. 

Example 4.—Beam supported at both ut 
and loaded uniformly.—In this «ase the load < 
two tons is equally distributed over the span 0 
6 ft., as shown in fig. 214, and the maximum 
bending moment M = (W/ + 8)=(2 x6 + 8)= 
1'5 foot-tons ; or Px 4/ =Qx PW =(1XI'5 a y 
foot-tons. To determine the moment at any ais- 
tance 1, from the left-hand abutment, let W= 
unit-weight per foot. Then, M = W«+2 (I pus 
The curve of bending moments given by . 
equation is a parabola ; the maximum age 
is reached when x = }/, and the value of the 





of a beam. The maximum bending moment 





expression is then W/? + 8)=(W/ + g). In 
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the diagram the ordinate, 1°5 foot-tons in length, 
is the axis of the parabola, and the upper end 
its vertex. 

Example 5.—Beam supported at both ends 
With an unsymmetrical concentrated load.— 
The beam in fig. 215 has a load of two tons at 
the distance a=2 ft. from the left-hand abut- 
ment ; consequently the distance from the 
right-hand abutment is 4 ft. The maximum 
moment M=Wab-+/1=(2 x 2 x 4)+6=2'66 foot- 
tons ; or Pa=(1'33 x 2)=2°66; or again Qb= 
(66 x 4)=2'66 foot-tons. If we now desire to 
determine the moment at some point «x, it is 
necessary to consider whether x is greater 
or less than a. In the former event the moment 
at « will be M.=Qy, where y is the distance of 
«from Q, and in the latter case Mc=Px. The 
Maximum is, of course, reached when «=a, 
and then Pa=Px=Qb=Qy. 

Example 6.—Beam supported at both ends 
with two symmetrical loads.—A case of simple 
bending is shown in fig. 216, where the load 
Consists of two weights, }W, each equal to 
238 ton, situated at the distances a,a = rit, 
sa P and Q respectively. Here M=3;Wa= 
le ptm x 2=2 foot-tons. The diagram of 
ending moments is constructed by first draw- 
nga triangular figure, as in fig. 213, in which the 
weet of the central ordinate is 3 foot-tons. 
ines lines are then drawn corresponding to 

“ points a, a, in the beam ; the points at 

‘nich these verticals intersect the sides of the 


triangle are joined by a line parallel to the 








base of the triangle, and the resulting polygon 
represents the bending moments of the beam. 
Example 6a.—Beam supported at both ends 
with two or more unsymmetrical loads.—A 
case of this kind is illustrated in fig. 203 
(Chapter 20), and it may be useful to enquire 
how the bending moments may be ascertained 
at each point of application. For the sake of 
uniformity, we will take the length of the 
beam at 6 ft., and divide the load W into three 
weights, W,= ‘4 ton, W.=1‘oton, W;= °6 ton, 
placed at aj, ag, 43 15, 33, and 50 in. respec- 
tively from the abutment A. Proceeding as’ 
explained in Chapter 20, we find P=1°04 tons, 
and Q="96 tons. Therefore M,=1'04 x 15= 
15'6 inch-tons, or 1°3 foot-tons : M,=1'04 x 33= 
34°32 inch-tons, or 2°86 foot-tons: and M,= 
‘96x 22=21'12 inch-tons, or 1.76 foot-tons. 
It will be seen that the maximum bending 
moment is slightly less than if the load 
had been concentrated in the centre of the 
beam, and the figures also indicate that the 
diagram of moments must assume a polygonal 
form. To construct the diagram the triangle 
for each weight should be drawn as in fig. 215, 
exactly as if the load under consideration were 
the only one upon the beam. An ordinate 
should then be drawn at a,, and the sum of the 
moments occurring there will represent the 
total bending moment at a, for the three loads. 
A length should therefore be set off on the 
ordinate equal to the three separate moments. 
When a similar coyrse has been followed at 


ag and a3, a polygon can be formed showing the 
curve of bending moments produced by simul- 
taneous action of the three weights. 

Example 7.—Beam supported at both ends, 
with a uniformly distributed load over a part of 
its length. This case is illustrated in fig. 217, 
where the beam, 6 ft. long, has a load of two 
tons, distribuced over’ a length of 2 ft. Here 
the portions which are clear of the load are 
seen to be affected just as if the load were 
concentrated in the centre of the beam, but 
immediately below the load a second moment 
is produced, equal to that which would occur 
if the same load were supported by a beam of 
2 ft. span supported at both ends. Therefore 
the maximum bending moment in this example 
is shown by the expression M=4Wa+(W(/— 
2a) +8)=(I x 2)+(2x2+8)=2$ foot-tons ; or, 
P(a + $b)=1 x (2+4)=24 foot-tons, where a re- 
presents either of the portions clear of the 
load, and b the portion under the load. 

Example 8.—Beam supported at one end and 
in the middle, with a concentrated load at the 
free end. The beam in fig. 218 is 6 ft. long 
measured from the support at the left hand, 
where the end is assumed to be held down bya 
weight to counterbalance the load at the other 
extremity. Practically this case is the same as 
that of a beam resting on two supports, only 
that the moments are inverted or negative. 
Applying the rule M = W/ + 4, we find the 
maximum bending moment to be 4 x 6+4= 
6 foot-tons. In arriving at this result the 
load has been doubled because there are really 
two weights, one at the free end and the other 
at the left-hand support. This beam might be 
regarded as consisting of two cantilevers, each 
3 ft. long, fixed at the middle and loaded at the 
two free ends. Taking this view of the case, 
the maximum bending moment is found to be 
M = WI = (2 x 3) = 6, as before. 

Example 9.—Beam with both ends fixed and 
loaded at the centre. When a beam is fixed, 
so that the ends are prevented from curving 
under the influence of a load, its strength is 
considerably increased. This condition is 
rarely, if ever, completely attained in practice. 
There are two points of contrary flexure in a 
beam of this class, situated one quarter of the 
length from each support, and at each of these 
points there is theoretically no bending 
moment. We may therefore regard the beam 
as consisting of three separate parts—a central 
beam and two cantilevers. Referring to fig. 
219, the central part=}/, and as the total 
length is 6 ft. and the load is two tons, we 
have for the central part Mcen=(W x 4/+4)= 
(2 x 3+4)=1'5 foot-tons. Each of the two end 
parts support half the total load and is of the 
length 3/, therefore Mena=(}W x $/)=(I x 1°5)= 
1'5 foot-tons. The diagram of bending moments 
is constructed in a manner similar to those in 
figs. 211 and 213, the three triangles being 
drawn upon a line representing the length of 
the beam as shown in fig. 219. If the bending 
moments were calculated in terms of total 
weight and total length, the rule for all three 
parts would become W/-+8, and it will con- 
sequently be evident that the strength of a beam 
fixed in the way described is exactly double 
the strength of one supported in the ordinary 
manner, whose bending moment= WI + 4. 
Example 10.—Beam with both ends fixed 
and loaded uniformly. In fig. 220 we have a 
beam similar to that in the last example, but 
owing to the difference of loading the points 
of contrary flexure do not come in quite 
the same positions. The length of each end 
portion from the support to the point of con- 
trary flexure is ‘211/, and the central part is 
‘5781. Regarding this beam as consisting of 
three independent beams, the bending moments 
are thus expressed :—-Meen = WI + 24, Meng = 
W/ +12. Thus in our case we have for the 
maximum bending moments Meen = 2 x 6 + 
24 ='5 foot-ton, and Meng = 2 x 6+12=1 
foot-ton. As in the case of other beams with 
distributed loads, the diagram of bending 
moments is formed by a parabolic curve. The 
theoretical strength of a beam loaded in the 
manner described is 1°5 times that of a similar 
beam supported in the ordinary manner.- , 
Example 11.—Continuous beam of two equal 
spans uniformly loaded. The beam illustrated 
in fig. 221 has two spans of 6 ft., each carrying 
a uniformly distributed load of 2 tons, and the 
ends are not rigidly fixed. We may there- 
fore regard each span as consisting of two 
portions—(1) a beam supported at both ends, 
and extending from the abutment to the point 
of contrary flexure, occurring at 3/ from_the 
abutment ; and (2) a cantilever extending from 





the central pier to the point of contrary flexure 
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The moments for these parts are readily found 
by considering the proportion of weight which 
each section of the beam has to carry. In 
terms of total load and length for each span 
the maximum bending moments are :—(1) M= 
QgW/+128 ; and (2) M=WI/+8, In the beam 
now under consideration, the moment of the 
portion adjoining each abutment is (9 x 2 x 6+ 
128) = "8437 foot-tons, and of the cantilever part 
at the pier the moment is (2 x 6+8)=1'5 foot- 
tons. 

From the above examples it will be clearly 
seen that the strength of a beam depends very 
greatly upon the system of loading adopted. 
In some cases the strength is very much less 
than that of a beam with a uniformly distri- 
buted load, whilst in others a considerable 
accession of strength is evidenced. The obvious 
lessons to be learnt are that the conditions 
to which a beam is intended to be subject 
should always be fully considered, and that 
tables of calculated safe loads are only to be 
relied upon if the working conditions are to be 
the same as those assumed for the purpose of 
calculation. 

Before leaving the subject of bending 
moments, attention may be drawn to figs. 221 
and 223, illustrating the action of the moments 
in a beam. Further reference will be made 
to these diagrams in the next chapter, when 
the subject of internal stresses in beams is 
being considered. 





OBITUARY. 


MR. JOHN HANSOM.—We regret to have to report 
the death of Mr, John Hansom, architect, of Windsor- 
terrace, Newcastle. Mr. Hansom was one of the 
best known of local architects, and has left behind 
him several monuments of his artistic skill. His 
firm, for instance, were the architects of the spire of 
St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Cathedral, as well as of 
the building of the College of Medicine in North- 
umberland-road. Mr. Hansom was also concerned 
as the architect in the designing of several of the 
Board schools of the city, the latest, we believe, 
being the Westgate Hill School. Deceased was 
fifty-eight years of age, and leaves a widow and 
family.—Newcastle Chronicle. 

MR. W. BRUCE GINGELL.—Mr. W. Bruce Gin- 
gell, architect, of Bristol, died on the 23rd ult. at the 
ageofeighty-one. Articled to a firm of Bath archi- 
tects, he commenced practice in Bristol in the first 
half of this century. In conjunction with the late 
Mr. Royse Lysaght he designed the buildings of the 
West of England and South Wales District, now 
Lloyds’, Bank. Subsequently, when in practice by 
himself, he erected the Bristol General Hospital, 
the London, Liverpool, and Globe Insurance build- 
ing, the National Provincial Bank (Corn-street), 
Messrs, E. S. & A. Robinson’s Redcliff-street works, 
the Bristol United Breweries, Messrs. W. J. Rogers, 
Limited, brewery, Messrs. Champion & Co.’s works, 
Messrs. John Robinson & Co.’s mill, Bathurst 
Wharf, with many other public and private struc- 
tures. He was conscientiously exacting in seeing to 
the quality of the work, earning the full confidence 
of his principals. A most unassuming and retiring 
man, he was little known outside his profession.— 
Bristol Mercury. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHURCH, ROUNDHAY, LEEDS.—Plans are being 
prepared by Mr. W. Carby Hall for a new church, 
vicarage, and parochial hall, to be erected on a site 
in Lidget Park, Rounday. The buildings will cost 
about 15,000/, It is intended to proceed at once 
with the hall, the plans having been passed by the 
Plans Committee of the Leeds Corporation. The 
hall will accommodate 350 persons. 

REOPENING OF WOLVEY CHURCH, WARWICK- 
SHIRE.—The parish church at Wolvey was reopened 
on the 14th ult. after restoration. New oak roofs 
have been placed on the nave and the north and 
south aisles, the chancel choir pews have been 
reconstructed, the interior of the walls scraped of 
plaster and re-pointed, and a new parapet has been 
placed on the nave roof, The architect was Mr. 
Cc. A. Bassett-Smith, of London. Messrs. King & 
Ridley, Lutterworth, were the builders. 

CHURCH, BROCKLEY.—The memorial stone of the 
Church of St. Cyprian, Brockley, which is being 
built in Adelaide-road, at the foot of the Hilly 
Fields, was laid on the 12th ult. The church, 
which is faced both externally and internally with 
red bricks and Bath stone dressings, consists of a 
nave, north and south aisles, chancel, with a morn- 
ing chapel on the south side, and an-organ-chamber 
on the north side; vestries are provided for both 
clergy and choir beneath the chancel and morning 
chapel. There is a continuous porch or narthex at 
the west end, with three entrance doorways, and 
there is an entrance also at the east end of the north 
aisle. The building will be warmed by hot air and 


ventilated by automatic extractors. The dimensions 
are :—Total length, 130 ft. ; width, 55 ft. ; length of 
nave, 83 ft.; width, 30 ft.; width of aisles, 10 ft. ; 
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in the chancel for a choir, and the total accommoda- 
tion will be for 740 worshippers. It is intended in 
the future to add a tower and spire at the north- 
west corner. The architects are Sir Arthur Blomfield 
& Sons, and the builders Messrs. J. Dorey & Co., of 
Brentford. The present contract is for 8,875]. 

PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH, BACKWORTH, 
NORTHUMBERLAND.—The foundation stone was laid 
on the 19th ult. of a Primitive Methodist church 
and school at Backworth. The building will be 
erected by Messrs. Davison & Bolam, at a cost of 

1,350/., from plans by Mr. J. R. Nicholson, of Back- 
worth. The church will seat 300 people. 

CHURCH, CARLIN HOW, YORKSHIRE.—A church 
is to be built at Carlin How from designs by 
Messrs. Hicks & Charlewood, of Newcastle. The 
contract, 1,716/, has been let to Messrs. E. 
Cruddas & Son, builders, of Guisborough. 

CHURCH, NEWNHAM, CAMBRIDGE.— A new 
church, St. Mark’s, is being erected at Newnham. 
It will be of red bricks, with stone dressings. Mr. 
R. P. Day, of London, is the architect ; and Mr. W. 
Sindall, of Cambridge, the builder. 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ROTHWELL, NEAR LEEDS.—A 
new schoolroom, 54 ft. by 39 ft., has been added to 
the Sunday Schools at Rothwell. The old building 
has been converted into an infant school and class- 
rooms, The cost has been over 1,700/. Mr. W. E. 
Richardson was the architect. 

REOPENING OF ST. MARY WOOLNOTH, CITY.— 
The Church of St. Mary Woolnoth, Lombard-street, 
was reopened on Thursday last week. Ata recent 
period in the history of this ancient church, as many 
will remember, the sacred edifice was in danger of 
being razed to the ground, but the great effort made 
for its preservation was fortunately successful, and 
although it became necessary, in consequence of the 
building of the adjoining railway station, to close it, 
the cessation of its usefulness as a place of public 
worship was but temporary, whilst advantage was 
taken of the opportunity thus offered to thoroughly 
renovate the interior. The effect of the use of a 
cream colour for the decorative groundwork, with 
its gilt relief, is to obliterate all traces of the sombre 
character previously apparent, whilst the fact of the 
heavy black oak carvings and panellings being 
picked out in gilt displays their beauty to the 
greatest advantage. This oak woodwork, of which 
there is no considerable quantity in the church, con- 
sists of the remains of the gallery which at one time 
used to be in the building. The work of renovation, 
which has taken about three years to complete from 
the time the railway company entered into 
temporary possession of the church, has been 
carried out entirely under the superintendence 
of Mr, A. R. Stenning, of Cannon-street. The re- 
decoration was left in the hands of Messrs. Heaton, 
Butler, & Bayne, of Garrick-street, whilst the electric 
lighting of the church was undertaken by Mr. 
Sclater, of Oxford-street. As a feat of engineering 
skill the present condition of the church is a stand- 
ing testimonial, for the four huge Corinthian 
columns and all the walls, with the exception of the 
east wall, are now resting entirely on huge steel 
girders, 6 ft., or more, deep, which stretch from end 
to end of the church. The whole of the floor was 
taken out, and has been relaid with wooden blocks. 
So well has the whole engineering work been done 
that at the present time not the slightest trace of 
settlement can be observed. It may be mentioned, 
however, that the working of the station lifts and 
the running of the trains can be distinctly noticed 
in the church. The vestry has been entirely re- 
built and remodelled, and its floor brought up to the 
level of that of the church. This work was done by the 
railway company. The crypt, which was some time 
ago emptied of its contents, has been removed, and 
now really contains the railway station. It is in- 
teresting to note in this connexion the solidity of 
the crypt walls, some of which were found to be 
built of chalk.—City Press. 

PUBLIC HALL, JEDBURGH, N.B.—The foundation 
stone of the new public hall at Jedburgh was laid 
on the 24th ult. The hall is situated near the 
Abbey in a central part of the town. Its principal 
frontage, to Abbey-place, is 90 ft. in length. The 
south elevation faces Murray’s-green, and is 4o ft. 
in length. Mr. James P. Alison, Hawick, is the 
architect. 

CARTWRIGHT MEMORIAL HALL, BRADFORD.— 
The foundation stone of the Cartwright Memorial 
Hall, Bradford, was laid on the 24th ult. The 
architects are Mesers. J. W. Simpson and J. Milner 
Allen, of London. The cost will be about 55,000/. 
The competitive designs were reviewed in our 
issues of May 13 and 20, 1899. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS, HALESOWEN, WORCESTER- 
SHIRE.—The new Court house and police station 
at Halesowen was opened on the 2ist ult. The 
building is in the Birmingham-road, and was erected 
by Messrs. J. H. Whittaker & Co., of Dudley, from 
designs by Mr. Rowe, of Worcester. The cost has 
been between 9,000/. and 10,0001. 

THEATRE OF VARIETIES, CLAPHAM JUNCTION.— 
The foundation stone of the new Grand Palace of 
Varieties at Clapham Junction was laid on the 16th 
ult. Mr. E. A. Woodrow, the architect, stated that 
the building would be decorated in a novel manner, 
Chinese details predominating. The ceiling would 
be an inverted willow-pattern plate, and the electric 
lighting would be a part of the decorative scheme. 
The building will hold 3,000 people. The frontage 
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Severus-road 170ft, The cantilever s 
struction will be adopted, so that no cules Oe 
obstruct the view. The stage will be 68 ft. wide 
and 28 ft. deep. The decorations will be carried 
out by Messrs, Campbell, Smith, & Co. Mr G 
Hill, of Coventry, is the builder. ne 
PARISH HALL, STROOD Sr. NICHOLAs, Key 
The foundation stone was laid on the rth ult. i 
parish hall at Strood St. Nicholas. The site is <4 
the corner of Moore-street, in Brompton-lane Th 
hall will be 55 ft. long by 33 ft. broad, and wit 
accommodate 300 people. Provision will be made 
for adding class-rooms at the end. The architect is 
Mr. E. F. Cobb, and the builder Mr. W. Coker 
NEW CENTRAL STATION, NOTTINGHAM.—On the 
24th ult. the new Nottingham Central Station was 
opened. The station is owned by the Great Central 
and Great Northern Railway Companies, The 
facade of the new station extends over a frontage 
of 250 ft., and is in the Renaissance Style, built 
partly of Darley Dale stone and partly of Notting. 
ham pressed bricks. The central tower, 22 ft 
square, which is to rise to a height of about 100 ft. 
will form the main feature of the front. The 
booking hall is 104 ft. long by 66 ft. wide, with a 
height of 35 ft., and has two booking offices, one 
for the Great Central and the other for the Great 
Northern. Each of these is 65 ft. long by 17 ft, 
broad, and contains five booking windows. The 
station itself covers an area of over 12 acres. The 
site is 2,100 ft. long, and 390 ft. broad at its widest 
point. There are two main island platforms, up. 
wards of 1,200 ft. in length, and two bays on either 
platform at each end, giving in all twelve platforms, 
with a total length approximating to a mile and three- 
quarters. The main platforms where there are no 
buildings are 68 ft. wide, and there is a space of 
24 ft. on each side of the buildings, where they 
exist. The roof, which is of glass, supported on 
steel principals, is divided into three spans, those on 
either side measuring 63 ft. 9 in., and that over the 
main lines 84 ft.3 in. Both at the north and the 
south end there are awnings extending some 222 ft, 
over the bays, and the main roof, which is 420 ft. 
long, has glass wind screens at eachend. The whole 
of the walls in the station proper are faced with 
glazed bricks, with dressings of glazed vitrified 
terra-cotta. The whole of the works of the station 
buildings have been carried out by Mr. Henry 
Lovatt, of Wolverhampton, under the direction of 
Mr. Edward Parry, M.Inst.C.E., whose assistants 
have been Mr. F, W. Bidder, Mr. A. E. Lambert, 
and Mr. A. A. Barker. The excavations for the 
site, the large bridges over Parliament-street and 
York-street, with the retaining walls, permanent 
way, &c., have been made by Messrs. Logan & 
Hemingway. 
NEW THEATRE FOR SEAHAM ‘HARBOUR.—The 
present Theatre Royal at Seaham Harbour is shortly 
to be pulled down and a new building erected from 
plans by Messrs. W. & T. R. Milburn, of Sunderiand 
and Seaham, The capacity of the theatre willallow 
of 1,000 persons being seated. The contract has 
been let to Mr. M. Howarth, builder, Sunderland. 
ALTERATIONS, CLAYTON HOSPITAL, WAKEFIELD. 
—This institution has just been enlarged and im- 
proved bythe addition of a children’s wing, as a 
memorial to the late Colonel Gerald Milnes-Gaskell, 
of Lupset Hall, near Wakefield. Messrs. Simpson 
& Richardson, architects, of Wakefield, have just 
prepared plans for another addition to the hospital, 
and at the opposite, or Northgate, end of the block. 
The proposed addition will be a nurses’ home, and 
will be practically a detached building, with nine- 
teen bedrooms, dining - hall, pantry, &c. The 
operating theatre of the hospital is also to be 
altered and improved. The additions and altera- 
tions to be made shortly will cost nearly 3,000l. 
VICTORIA ART GALLERY, BATH.—On Tuesday, 
the Marquis of Bath and Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A., 
opened the Victoria Art Gallery and Reference 
Library, Bath. The money available for the erection 
of the building was in round figures 14,500l., exclu- 
sive of the cost of the site. The building has a 
frontage to Bridge-street and Newmarket-row, and 
it completes a block of public buildings in the heart 
of the city, embracing the old Guildhall, the Muni- 
cipal buildings,and technical schools, the architect 
being Mr. J. M. Brydon, who was also responsible 
for the two last-named works. The contract was 
entrusted to Messrs. Long & Sons, the amount of 
their tender being 11,872/. Work was begun in 
1897, the memorial stone being laid by the Duke of 
Cambridge on October 18 in that year, when his 
Royal Highness also opened the Roman promenade. 
Externally the general architectural lines of the 
Municipal buildings and technical schools are 
carried through the art ‘gallery and reference 
library, the ground story being rusticated as in the 
other edifices. The front extends down Bridge- 
street for 120 ft., and then returns into Newmarket- 
row with a bold circular angle. The entrance to 
the library isin the centre of the Bridge-street 
front and that to the art gallery in the circular 
angle, the staircase being to the left in ton 
row. The circular portion is carried up above the 
roof, and is covered by a dome surmounted fe 
gilt crown. The upper story of the Bridge-stres 
front is enriched with a series of niches. The 
central one is surmounted by the Royal Arms, i 
ported by figures of Britannia and India in fu 
relief, these being the work of Mr. G. A. aoe 
RS.A. This will be filled by the statue of the 





to St. John’s Hill will be 87 ft., and the length in the 
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Signor Lucchesi, the gift of the women 
oe loternally there is a large basement with 
additional work-rooms for the technical 

Js. On the ground floor is a teachers’ common- 

m for the schools, a board-room 25 ft. by 20 ft., 
the reference library 49 ft. by 32 ft., and a second 
room for the library 38 ft. by 32 ft. In the circular 

le is the entrance hall, with the staircase leading 
angle 1s : ° 
to the first floor. The hall is paved with black and 
white marble, and the steps of the staircase are of 
Hopton Wood stone, the balustrade being of 
American walnut. From the landing of the stair- 
case on the first floor opens the vestibule to the art 
It is hexagonal in plan, is adorned with 
six columns of red Irish marble, which carry 
the domed ceiling, and is paved with black, 
white, rouge royal, and verde antique marbles 
worked in a geometric design. The art gallery 
opens through a doorway directly from the 
vestibule, It is 88 ft. long by 32 ft. wide, is 
a5 ft. high to the tie beam of the open roof, and is 
entirely top-lighted. Round the walls is a dado of 
American walnut 2ft. in depth, above which isa 
picture space 13 ft. high. Above the latter is a 
frieze enriched with figures in low relief and 
crowned by the main cornice carrying a deep cove 
which leads up to the skylights. The frieze is filled 
with casts from the marbles of the frieze of the 
Parthenon, and is here used by special permission 
of the British Museum authorities. Besides the 
picture gallery there are on the first floor a new life 
class-room, another teachers’ room for the technical 
schools, and a curator’s room. The general contract 
has been carried out iby the local firm of Messrs. 
Jacob Long & Sons ; the warming and ventilation 
by Messrs. Haden, of Trowbridge ; the marble pav- 
ing by Messrs. Lee, of Bristol; the columns by 
Mr. Colles, of Kilkenny ; the electric lighting by 
Messrs. Phillips & Pearce, of Bath; and the elec- 
troliers by Messrs. Singer, of Frome. The whole of 
the stone and wood carving has been done by Mr. 
Aumonier, of London. The general superintendence 
of the work was under the charge of Mr. Nisbet as 
clerk of works under the architect. The building 
was illustrated in our issue for May 7, 1808. 

CHURCH, UPPER KNOWLE, BRISTOL.—A new 
church, to be dedicated to St. Martin ‘s to be built 
on the Wells-road. The style will be Early English, 
the building to be of Pennant stone with Bath 
stone dressings. The completed building will ac- 
commodate 700, but at present it is proposed to 
build only the chancel, vestries, organ chamber, and 
two bays of the nave and aisles to hold 400 people. 
Mr. W. V. Gough, of Bristol, is the architect, and 
Mr. Maton Durnford, of Knowle, is the builder. 

VICTORIA PIER AND PAVILION, COLWYN BAY. 
—It is announced that the pier and pavilion at 
Colwyn Bay is to be opened cn June 2. The first 
pile in connexion with the first section of the 
pier was driven on June 1, 1899, and the work has 
been carried out from instructions by the architects 
and engineers, Messrs. Mangnall & Littlewoods, 
Manchester. The contractors for the whole of the 
works are the Widnes Foundry Company, Widnes, 
the pavilion being constructed by Messrs. Wm. 
Brown & Son, Salford. The second eection will be 
commenced after this season, giving a_ total 
length of 1,050 ft., terminating in a landing-stage 
and head for open-air performances, with shelters, 
&c. The pier is entered from a forebay opposite 
the main approach to the new promenade. Ticket 
offices are situated right and left of the entrance, 
which control the turnstiles and entrance gates. 
The width of the pier is 4o ft., and the length of 
the first section is 316 ft. The pier railing round 
three sides of the portion which encloses the pavi- 
lion area is provided with seats, and has quadrant 
corners at each angle. Each side of the pier is 
lighted with electric lamps at intervals, The pavi- 
lion is situated on the right-hand side of the deck, 
$0 yards from the entrance to the pier, and is 
capable of accommodating about 2,500 people. The 
balcony is approached from the entrance hall by a 
wide staircase, five tiers of seats being provided on 
each side of the balcony, and seven rows at the 
back, Facing the proscenium there is a promenade 
10 ft. wide all round the back of the seating, and a 
café lounge and refreshment-room are approached 
from the promenade ; also external balconies are 
Provided for promenade purposes, accessible by 
doors from the balcony promenade. The internal 
decorations are by Messrs. Goodall & Co, Liver- 
Pool, and are designed in fibrous plaster. The 
stage is designed for concerts, and at the same time 
made applicable for theatrical plays, operas, &c 
The stage is fully equipped with dressing-rooms- for 
artistes, including band and property rooms, and 
toom for musical director and manager. Shops are 
Provided on each side of the main entrance, and a 
refreshment-room, 70 ft. in length, is at the end of 
the pavilion, with doors at each end. The whole 
: the pavilion and shops are lit throughout by 
eaericlty. The pavilion is ventilated by a 48-in, 
e éctric fan fixed in the dome, which will extract 
© vitiated air ; and inlets for fresh air are fixed at 
ntervals under the balcony, and all the windows 
ne made to open. The building can be emptied in 
a minutes in case of panic. Hydrants for fire- 
aid nguishing purposes are provided outside and in- 

© the building. The electric installation is by 
a Lightfoot Bros., acting under supervision of 
ia Lacy, Clirehugh, & Sillar, consulting 

Sineers; ventilation by Messrs. Stott, Man- 





chester ; fire hydrants, Messrs. Rose & Co., Man- 
chester ; forebay works, Messrs. Owen & Jones, 
Colwyn Bay; iron gates and railing, Messrs. Cun- 
liffe & Dean, Manchester. Mr. Fiddes has acted as 
clerk of the works. 

ASYLUM, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—The extension 
of the City Asylum at Gosforth was formally opened 
on Wednesday by Alderman Sir W. H. Stephenson, 
J.P. Practically it is a new asylum, but without 
wards for female patients ; the old buildings will in 
future be occupied by female patients. The new 
buildings comprise accommodation for 361 male 
patients in four blocks of two stories, forming eight 
wards, entirely new administrative buildings, general 
stores, bakery, workshops, recreation hall, chapel, 
laundry, isolation hospital, boiler house and electric 
plant, mortuary, water storage reservoirs, lodge, new 
carriage drive, and ten attendant’s cottages. All the 
external walls of the buildings are of stone, and 
internally all walls are plastered with “ Albino” 
cement from Messrs. G. M. Restall & Son, Birming- 
ham. The floors of the ward blocks between the 
two stories are of Messrs. Mark Fawcett & Co.’s 
fireproof system, and covered with Mr. J. F. Ebner’s 
patent wood block flooring. The heating and 
ventilation is on the Leicester “ Plenum” system, 
Electricity lights all the buildings, drives the 
ventilating fans and the laundry machinery. Mr. 
John Ferguson, of Newcastle, was the contractor 
for the foundations, and Mr. Walter Scott has been 
the general contractor for the superstructure; the 
heating and ventilation system and laundry 
machinery are by Messrs. Ashwell & Nesbit, Limited, 
London ; electric installation by the Corlett Electrical 
Engineering Company, Newcastle; special locks 
and hardware by Mr. N. F. Ramsay, Newcastle ; 
faience work and sanitary fittings by Messrs. 
Doulton & Co.; mosaic floors by Messrs. J. & H. 
Patteson, Manchester, and Mr. J. F. Ebner, Lon- 
don; the fireproof ceilings by Messrs. W. B. 
Wilkinson & Co., Newcastle. The total amount of 
the contracts is 130,000). Mr. Geo. Cousins has 
been the clerk of the works. The whole of the 
works have been designed by and carried out under 
the personal supervision of Mr, John W. Dyson, 
architect, Newcastle, whose designs were placed 
first in competition by the assessor, Mr. G. T. 
Hine. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS, 


NEWCASTLE CITY ENGINEER’S ANNUAL REPORT. 
—The annual report of the City Engineer (Mr. W 
G. Laws) to the Town Improvement Committee for 
the year ending March 25th, has just been issued. 
It states that the committee having finished their 
deliberations about wood paving have now decided 
to proceed with the work. Timber to the value of 
6,300]. has been bought and stored in the old 
Ouseburn Sanatorium, and a contract has been 
made with Messrs. Robson, Miller, & Co, for the 
cutting of the planks into blocks. They have put 
down the necessary machinery for thicknessening and 
sawing the timber, and have already cut up for use 
450,000 blocks. Of this a large part will be used up 
this and next year in following up the tram lines 
where it is intended that the whole street should be 
paved with wood. The streets to be thus proceeded 
with are :—Grainger-street, from Neville-street to 
Blackett-street ; Neville-street, from Berwick-street 
to Grainger-street-west ; Clayton-street, from 
Westgate-road to Blackett-street ; Northumberland- 
street, from Blackett-street to St. Mary’s-place; 
Blackett-street, from Clayton-street to Monument ; 
Neville-street, from Central Station portico to Col- 
lingwood-street ; St. Nicholas-square, from end of 
Collingwood-street to end of Mosley-street ; New- 
gate-street, from Blackett-street to Clayton-street, 
and Clayton-street to Grainger-street. In some 
cases it will be possible to proceed with the sides 
of the streets at the same time as with the tram 
lines. In regard to water supply, the past has been 
a good year ; the reservoirs were filled in May, and 
the stock in reservoirs never fell below 933 millions 
(in December). The reservoirs are again full, and 
there does not seem to be any reason to be anxious 
for the coming summer. In the meantime the new 
works of the company, in Redewater, are proceed- 
ing, and four years more should see them practically 
complete, and 2,000 millions added to the storage. 

WATER SUPPLY, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE. — The 
St. Andrews water extension scheme is rapidly 
nearing completion. The reservoir, with the ex- 
ception of some surface dressing, is ready for the 
storage of water. Messrs. Belfrage & Carfrae, Edin- 
burgh, are the engineers, Messrs. Mackay & Son, of 
Broughty Ferry, being the contractors. 
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FOREIGN. 


Ecypt.—The palace for the Sirdar of the Egyptian 
army, which is being erected at Khartoum, is rapidly 
approaching completion, and is expected to be ready 
for occupation during the next month. 

ITALY.—Excavations recently made in the church 
of St. Cecilia, Rome, have brought to light the 
remains of an ancient Roman house underneath the 
pavement, The remains consist of a large bath- 
room—a great hall in the form of a basilica, of a 
niche for the household gods, &c, There is a 
tradition to the effect that the present basilica was 





erected above the site of the house of St. Valerian, 
the husband of St. Cecilia. 

UNITED STATES. — The competition amongst 
engineers for the design of a memorial bridge over 
the river Potomac at Washington has at length 
been decided by the commission appointed by the 
Secretary of War. The selected design is by 
Professor W. H. Burr, of Columbia University, 
which provides a bascule draw-span supported on 
either side by three segmental arches, each of 192 ft. 
span, continued on the Washington side by twelve 
60 ft. arches supporting the approach, whilst fifteen 
similar arches are provided on the Virginia side. 
The bridge is designed for construction in stone, 
steel being employed only in a minor degree.—— 
The Washington Architectural Club, whose object 
it is to foster and further the study of architec- 
ture as a fine-art, has passed a resolution expressing 
approval of a movement, initiated by Mr. Franklin 
W. Smith, to erect a group of buildings illustrating 
the history and development of architecture-—— 
A discovery has been made in Boston which shows 
that about sixty years ago the owners of some large 
residences there had their water-pipes lined with 
glass to counteract the effect of lead poisoning. —— 
The Fine-Arts Federation of New York, embracing 
a large number of representative societies, have 
adopted a resolution declaring their disagreement 
in a Bill before Congress to “create an Art Com- 
mission of the United States.” It is proposed that 
this Commission shall be appointed to advise in the 
matter of the purchase of, or the acceptance by, 
the National Government of works of art of 
practically all kinds. The Bill in question is being 
promoted by the Public Art League. 


toe + 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—Messrs. Fowler & Hall, architects and surveyors, 
have removed from 50, Wych-street to Nos, 508, 
509, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Chancery-lane, W.C. 
——Mr. Richard Parry, C.E., has removed from 27, 
Great George-street, to 82, Victoria-street, West- 
minster. 

COMPANIES REGISTERED.—On the 24th ult. a 
company was registered under the title of ‘‘ The 
Goole Estates Company, Limited,” to acquire a plot 
of freehold land in Bradford, and carry on the 
business of land, house, and estate agents, and 
builders and contractors. Offices, 22, Boothferry- 
road, Goole——On the 25th ult. a company was 
registered under the title of “The Highley Land 
and Buildings Company, Limited,” to carry on the 
business of house and property owners and 
managers. Offices, Bank-buildings, Kidderminster. 

BRISTOL UNITED TRADE COMMITTEE OF CAR- 
PENTERS AND JOINERS.—The following resolution 
was passed at the last meeting of this committee in 
regard to the new Factory Bill now before Parlia- 
ment :—‘*That no Factory Act will be satisfactory 
to carpenters and joiners which does not seek to 
abolish overtime, regulate home work, bring 
laundries under all its necessary provisions, and 
reform procedure as regards special rules. We 
furthermore consider the proposal to allow the 
Home Secretary unrestricted power, as suggested 
in the Bill, a retrograde step in the interest of the 
employers, We therefore ask the members of 
Parliament for Bristol to support such amendments 
as may be brought forward on the lines named.” 

SIR THOMAS DREW.—On May 25 the honour of 
knighthood was conferred by the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland at Dublin Castle upon Mr. Thomas 
Drew, President of the Royal Institute of Archi- 
tects of Ireland. Sir Thomas Drew, R.H.A., who is 
Consulting Architect to the Cathedrals of Christ 
Church and St. Patrick, was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in 1889, and 
has been for many years a member of the Council. 
He was the writer of the two articles in our columns 
upon the two cathedrals, April 7 and May 5, 1894, 
Nos. I, and II., “ Ancient Cathedrals of Ireland” 
series, and of a paper upon “ The Comacine Masters 
in Ireland,” read last March at a meeting of the 
Architectural Association of Ireland. Of his more 
recent architectural works we may here mention 
the new Protestant Cathedral at Belfast, which is 
now being erected at an estimated cost of 70,000/. 
(Drew & “Lynn); St. Columba’s Church, Bally- 
nasereen, Draper’s Town ; the tower of Magheralin 
Parish Church, Lurgan ; and the triumphal gateway 
erected on the occasion of the Queen’s recent visit 
to Dublin. The following have been illustrated in 
the Builder :—The Ulster Bank, and the adjoining 
premises, the Hibernian Bank, and Rathmines 
Town Hall (January 7, 1899, “ Dublin”) ; proposed 
additions to St. Patrick’s Cathedral, comprising a 
chapter-house and a lay-vicars’ hall (July 2, 1898, 
and April 7, 1894); new tower and restoration of 
St. Patrick’s, Coleraine, with a lengthening of the 
nave, at a cost exceeding 6,ooo/. (March 16, 1889) ; 
competition designs for the completion of Holy 
Trinity, Cork (November 8, 1890) ; and the memo- 
rial brass to the late Archbishop Trench, in Christ 
Church Cathedral, as executed from his designs by 
Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne (January 1, 1889). 

PATENTS AND THE PATENT OFFICE.—The Board 
of Trade have appointed a Departmental Com- 
mittee on Patents, the following being the reference 
to the Committee :—“ While her Majesty’s Govern- 








ment do not think it desirable, and do not propose 
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to establish any general system of examination as to 
the novelty of inventions in respect of which appli- 
cations for letters patent are made, and do not 
require any inquiry into any such system of exami- 
nation, the Committee hereinbefore appointed is to 
inquire into the working of the Patents Acts with 
reference to the following questions: 1. Whether 
any, and, if so, what additional powers should be 
given to the Patent Office to (a) control, (b) impose 
conditions on, or (c) otherwise limit the issue of 
Letters Patent in respect of inventions which are 
obviously old, or which the information recorded in 
the Office shows to have been previously protected 
by Letters Patent in this country. ... 3, Whether 
the period of seven months’ priority allowed by 
Section 103 of that Act to applicants for Letters 
Patent under the International Convention may 
properly be extended, and, if so, on what condi- 
tions.” The Board of Trade have appointed Mr. 
Arthur Paget, barrister-at-law, to be Secretary to 
the Committee. 

MEMORIAL TO THE LATE SIR DOUGLAS GALTON. 
—The memorial committee have commissioned Mr. 
Brock, R.A., to execute a bust of the late Sir Douglas 
Galton, which will be deposited in the Shire Hall, 
Worcester. 

THE GREAT SEAL.—As the Great Seal has become 
much worn through usage a new one has been 
designed and executed by Mr. de Saulles, in con- 
sultation with the Deputy Master of the Mint. 
Some examples of Mr. de Saulles’s workmanship 
are exhibited this year at the Royal Academy. 

THE WALLACE COLLECTION.—The Wallace Col- 
lection will be opened to the public on Monday, the 
25th inst. Mr. Claude Phillips has been appointed 
curator of the collection, for which some interior 
alterations have been carried out at the late Sir 
Richard Wallace’s residence, Hertford House, Man- 
chester-square, 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING, MAIDSTONE,—On the 22nd 
ult. Colonel W. R. Slacke. R.E., conducted an 
inquiry at the Town Hall, Maidstone, on behalf of 
the Local Government Board, into the application 
of the Town Council for sanction to a loan of 
40,0001. for an electric light and destructor scheme. 
The plans of the buildings were prepared by Mr. 
Thomas F. Bunting, the Borough Surveyor. Messrs. 
Stevens & Barker are the electrical engineers. 

FATALITY AT SOUTHAMPTON DoOcKs.—The ex- 
tensive staging erected round the piles for the 
foundation of the building in course of construction 
for the Cold Storage Company near the Prince of 
Wales Dock, Southampton, collapsed on the 28th 
ult., owing, it is supposed, to subsidence of ground. 
It transpired that the accident resulted in one death 
and injuries to four other workmen. 

NEW CHURCH, CRESSWELL.—We are asked to 
add to the description of this church in our last 
issue, that the heating apparatus (hot water) was 
supplied and fixed by Mr. James Gray, of Chelsea. 

ALTAR AND REREDOS, ST, ANDREW’S CHURCH, 
FULHAM.—A new altar and reredos erected in St. 
Andrew's Church, Fulham, were dedicated on the 
24th ult. The reredos occupies the whole of the 
east end, rising to some 25 ft. above the floor line 
of the sanctuary. The structure is built up of Caen 
stone, whilst lapis lazuli mosaic is largely intro- 
duced. All the recessed panels are formed of this 
material. The altar is made entirely of marbles 
and richly veined alabaster, all highly polished. 
Its dimensions are 9g ft. long, 3 ft. 4 in. high, and 
3 ft. wide. The base and jambs are of moulded 
and polished Devonshire marble. The front con- 
sists of an arcading of five bays, supported by 
clustered columns, and carved capitals. The arched 
heads of these recesses have winged and sculptured 
cherubims at every cusp. The work was designed 
by Mr. Aston Webb, and carried out by Messrs. 
Harry Hems & Sons, of Exeter. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


COVENTRY BRICKLAYERS AND THEIR WAGES,— 
The operative bricklayers and master builders of 
Coventry, having agreed to submit their differences 
to arbitration, the operatives selected the following 
gentlemen, if willing, to act as arbitrators :—Mr. 
T. R. Vickers, of Allesley, Alderman Dr. Webb 
Fowler, and Councillor Drinkwater. Out of these 
three the master builders selected Mr. Vickers, who 
declined to act. The master builders refused to 
accept either of the other two. The operatives, 
therefore, think that, as the difference is so slight, 
they will allow the matter to lapse for the present. 
—Coventry Herald. 

END OF THE BRICKLAYERS’ STRIKE IN THE 
POTTERIES.—The bricklayers of the Potteries and 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, who have been out on 
strike to enforce an advance of }d. per hour in 
wages, have further considered the situation, and 
have decided to accept the offer of the master 
builders to grant an advance of $d.—namely, from 
8}d. to 8$d. per hour—the arrangement to be 
binding for three years. The strike is, therefore, at 
an end. 

NORWICH BUILDING TRADE STRIKE,—According 
to the Eastern Daily Press, “the long-threatened 
trouble in the building trade at Norwich is at last 
coming to a head, and it now seems inevitable that 








within a few days the whole of the bricklayers will | 


be out on strike. On May 1 last the Operative Brick- 
layers’ Society served a notice on the Association 
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of Master Builders demanding an advance of 
1d. an hour, and various alterations in the rules, the 
object of one of these being a further reduction in 
the weekly maximum of hours. The masters have 
had the subject under full consideration, and have 
decided not to comply. Mr. W. H. Prime, the 
secretary to the Bricklayers’ Society, has received 
a notice from them to that effect. The bricklayers 
have resolved to stand firm by the terms of their 
demand, and as the customary three months’ notice 
expires on June 1, work will presumably cease on 
that date. In 1897 there was an advance of wages of 
4d. per hour all round, the 64d. men receiving 7d. and 
the 7d. men receiving 74d. Some alteration was made 
at the same time in the working rules, this being 
agreed to without a strike. Again, in 1899 there 
were negotiations, and it was then settled by 
mutual compromise that the carpenters and joiners 
should receive a uniform rate of 74d. per hour, the 
7d. men only receiving this advance. The brick- 
layers, therefore, at this time went up from 7d. 
tc 73d. The bricklayers are now asking for a 
reduction of 34 hours per week—for a reduction 
from 56 to 524—which is probably a little below 
the average of hours worked elsewhere, and for 1d. 
an hour increase on the 74d. The men, who 
are exceptionally well organised, and whose 
common fund is a strong one, contend that the 
state of trade warrants the step that they 
are taking. The masters say it does not, 
and on this point issue will in all probability 
be joined. There are, it is believed, from 
400 to 500 bricklayers in the city, of whom 
go per cent, are members of the Operative 
Bricklayers. A number of large building operations 
have lately been completed, notably the Jenny Lind 
Infirmary, the Technical Schools, the Electric Tram- 
ways Stations and Depot, the Bethel, Messrs. A. J. 
Caley & Son’s factory, and others, and it might 
seem to some that the present is not the most oppor- 
tune moment, but it appears that, having received 
permission from headquarters to come out, the local 
society must take advantage of that permission now 
or wait for a distant and a somewhat uncertain date 
before they can again rely on the common fund. 
The masters, who, it is said, are not likely to go to 
the trouble and expense of bringing men in, are 
consoling themselves by the fact that they are 
nearly all waiting for girders, delivery of which they 
cannot get, and for which they may have to wait 
for a couple of months longer, during which time 
they would experience some difficulty under any 
circumstances in finding the men with employment.” 

STRIKE IN THE BOURNEMOUTH BUILDING TRADE. 
—During the past few daysa strike of the labourers 
employed in the building trade has taken place, and 
have been receiving 5d. per hour for ten hours a day 
several works are consequently stopped. The men 
on five days of the week and six and a-half hours 
on Saturday. They demand an extra halfpenny per 
hour, which the employers do not see their way to 
grant. A meeting of the Bournemouth and District 
Master Builders’ Association was held, when it was 
decided not to accede to the men’s request for the 
extra halfpenny, and as the men remain firm in 
their demands a deadlock has arisen. There are 
altogether about twenty-three firms affected by the 
strike, and it is stated that some 300 cr 400 men are 
now standing out. 

PETERHEAD MASONS.—Owing to the depression 
in the building trade the master masons have ex- 
pressed the intention of lowering wages from 74d. 
to 7d. per hour. A mass meeting of the men was 
held, when it was resolved that if the masters 
carried their intention into effect the men would 
come out on strike. 
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BUILDING BY-LAWS AT BIRKENHEAD. 


GEORGE F, ELLISON, Grange Mount, was sum- 
moned at the Birkenhead Police-court on the 23rd 
ult., before Messrs. G, R. Clover and Meadows Frost, 
for making alterations to the premises 132, Bedford- 
road, Rock Ferry, without giving notice or sub- 
mitting plans to the Birkenhead Corporation as 
required by the bylaws. Mr. J, Fearnley, deputy 
town clerk, prosecuted for the Corporation, and 
stated that defendant deposited plans last December 
for the erection of the premises 132, Bedford-road, 
Rock Ferry, which were shown to consist of a lock- 
up shop with a ceiling trap-door connecting with a 
storeroom above. At the end of January it was 
discovered that the trap-door had been filled in, 
a door made at the rear of the storeroom, and 
a stairway erected giving access from the yard. 
This stairway constituted a contravention of 
the bylaws regarding air space. As a matter 
of fact, on the original plans the air space was 
congested, but the Corporation allowed it to pass. 
The storeroom was now occupied, and the lock-up 
shop was not occupied, so that presumably the 
storeroom was a tenement, and this became a 
building of the warehouse class. As such it would 
require thicker joists, higher party walls, and other 
conditions which did not exist in the premises. 
Evidence having been given bya building inspector, 
Mr. George Norton, for the defence, pointed out 
that the 50th Section of the Birkenhead Corporation 
Act, 1881, provided that where the alteration only 
related to the opening of any doorway or window 
through an outside wall of any dwelling-house not 
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being a part 


y wall, no notice was i 
contended that under this provision defeddaen ne 
entitled to make the alterations without noti 
Mr. Fearnley replied that the Section did not ¢ ee 
the erection of stairways outside buildings "The 
magistrates decided against the defendant's cont : 
tion, and imposed a fine of Ios. and costs, " 








EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY Act. 


HOW SHOULD A TEMPORARY STAIRCASE BE 
CONSTRUCTED ? 


AT Marylebone County Court on Mon 
Judge Stonor and a jury, James Casey's 
labourer, living at Antrobus-road, Acton Gree ? 
London, W., sought to recover damages, under th, 4 
Employers’ Liability Act, from Messrs. Kinnimo ; 
& Son, builders and contractors, Chilworth-street 
Paddington, W., the claim being on account of 
personal injuries sustained by the plaintiff, owing t) 
negligence—it was said—of the defendants or their 
servants. 

Mr. O'Connor was counsel for the plainti 
Spencer Bower, counsel, defended. , and Me. 
__ The plaintiff stated that on October 9 last he was 
in the employ of the defendants, working on some 
new buildings at Lansdowne-road, Notting Hill 
A staircase had been fixed up temporarily, but the 
top of the stringing, instead of being cut off level 
with the landing floor, projected about 4 in. above 
the floor. There was no rail from the top to the 
bottom of the staircase, nor along the landing at 
top. He (plaintiff), acting under the orders of Mr. 
Bywater, the defendants’ foreman on the job, was 
serving a plasterer working at the top of the stair- 
case. Hurrying to get some coarse stuff he tripped 
over the projecting end of the stringing, and fell 
upon some iron pails some 7 ft. below. By the fall 
he sustained a nasty cut near his eyes which 
required fourteen stitches, his nose and mouth also 
were cut, and all his teeth but one were knocked 
out. His wages, including overtime, had been 
1/. 16s, a week, but owing to the accident he was 
unable to do any work for six weeks. 

Cross-examined : Instead of a temporary staircase, 
a ladder was often used in a building to get from 
one floor to another .before the permanent stairs 
were fixed. 

The Judge : Would that be more dangerous than 
a temporary staircase like the one in question ? 

The plaintiff replied that he would consider a 
staircase without a rail, especially with the top of 
the stringing projecting above the landing floor, 
much more dangerous than a ladder. He had been 
walking up and down the staircase in question con- 
tinually for three or four weeks prior to the accident, 
but had never noticed that the stringing projected 
above the landing floor. 

It was agreed that, subject to the defendants being 
liable at all, the amount of the special damages 
should be taken as 15/., with 10/. allowed for pain 
and suffering. 

Thomas Roberts, a carpenter who iad worked 
upon the job, maintained that when a staircase was 
put up temporarily, as in the present instance, the 
top of the stringing should be cut level with the floor 
of the landing above. As to the provision of a rail, 
although he would not say that there was a regular 
custom, yet his experience led him to the conclusion 
that “nine out of ten firms might put up a rail, and 
the other one might not.” 

Mr. O’Connor submitted that the witness's last 
statement was equivalent to saying that the custom 
uf the trade was that temporary staircases, like the 
one in question, should have a rail for the protec- 
tion of the workmen. , 

Thomas Pike, the plasterer referred to above, said 
that he had had wide experience in the building 
trade, and he maintained that the top of the 
stringing should have been cut off level with the 
floor, and that there should have been a rail or 
guard to the staircase. 

Mr. Spencer Bower called no evidence for the 
defence, but submitted that; there was no recog- 
nised custom in the building trade as to the two 
points in question, namely, the projecting stringing, 
and the absence of a hand-rail to the stairs, and 
that, taking the evidence as given, the defendants 
had not been guilty of negligence within the mean- 
ing of the Act. sit 

Mr. O’Connor contended that the projecting 
stringing, and the absence of a rail constituted 
subject of negligence for which the defendants 
were liable. ; 

His Honour put the following questions to the 
jury: Was there a defect in this staircase wee 
the projection of the stringing above the level o 
the landing ? If so, was it a defect that the defen- 
dants could have known if they had taken proper 
care ? se stiff’ 

The jury answered the questions in the plaintiff's 
favour. : the 
His Honour accordingly gave judgment for 
plaintiff for 25/., and allowed full costs. 





CASE UNDER THE LONDON BUILDING 
ACT, 1894. 
At the Clerkenwell Police-court a few days 4g° 
Messrs. Henry Wall & Co., of Kentish Town, were 
summoned by the District Surveyor of East Isling- 








ton for erecting an iron furnace chimney shaft at 
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, ——— : 
tsp & Co.’s premises in Sussex-road in 
wees CF with their electric-lighting plant. 
- Goodchild conducted his own case, and the 
rants were represented by Mr. R. Cunningham 
ho contended that the shaft was not such as 
: contemplated by Section 65, also that it was only 
i aved a feW yards and not “erected,” and that 
me pouice of irregularity under Section I51 was 
, ed after the particular structure or work ceased 
a under the control of the builder. Pro- 
wedings under Section 152 should have been against 
the owner and would be now out of time. As to 
his, the District Surveyor showed that this notice 
= ed before the two days named in the 
defendants’ “ notice of work” had expired. 

The Magistrate (Mr. Chapman) made an order to 
construct the shaft in brickwork in accordance with 
section 65, within two months, with 18s. 6d. costs. 


defenda 
Glen, w 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


1.901. ROOFING-TILES : L. Gndth and L. Held.— 
in the tile’s upper surface are formed drainage 
roves ; the side edges have tongues and grooves 
that interlock so as to allow, to a small extent, of 
freedom of motion ; moisture arising from conden- 
sation is diverted to the sides by a A-shaped rib 
peneath the middle of the tile, whilst the entrance 
of snow or water is prevented by ribs beneath the 
tile’s lower edge. 

1,922, -FASTENINGS FOR LADDERS: F. H. Heath- 
man.—A fastening for securing telescopic ladders at 
any required heights consists of two two-pronged 
hooks which are pivoted on to either side of the 
movable ladder section, the hooks take over a rung 
of the fixed section and their projections take under 
the rung of the movable section and so afford a 
safeguard against insecurity of the bolts, whilst a 
crossbar that joins the two hooks provides a 
handle for moving the ladders; in order that the 
hooks may pass clear from the rungs when the 
movable section is lowered, a lever; pivoted on to 
the section, is joined to the hook with a slotted 
link so that as the section is lowered the. lever’s 
engagement with the rungs of the fixed sections 
turns the hook aside and out of the way. 

1,958.—BASINS FOR LAVATORIES AND CLOSETS : 
¥. Greiner—A casing, supported by hinged legs, 
cafties an annular water-container which is provided 
with an inlet plug and an outlet, and also has a 
recess formed for engagement with the wired edges 
of flexible holders that drop beneath the container 
and will serve for various purposes, 


1,982.—LATCHES AND LOCKS: E. R. Wethered.— 
The hook-nosed bolt of the latch of a sliding door 
engages with the striking plate, the bolt being 
released by the turning of a handle upon the spindle, 
or by a key, a roller may be fitted below the striking- 
plate, and the hole in the case is to be closed with a 
suitable extension formed upon the bolt ; for an im- 
provement of the lock specified in No. 2,277 of 1888, 
the inventor causes the pivoted bolt tO be retained 
by means of a spring-pin whereon is a projection 
which engages with a portion of the-striking-plate, 
and thereby frees the bolt. 


1,999.—A HINGE FOR HEAVY GATES, CHURCH 
Doors, &c.: W. Doman,—A split ring around the 
hinge-pin fits intoa notch cut in the pin’s middle, 
and passes through a slot cut in the band of the 
hinge, the end of the band is bent round the pin 
and is secured with a bolt or screw. The ends of 
the hinge-pin turn within sockets—the sockets being 
cither clamped with double plates that fit upon 
flanged projections fashioned upon the sockets, or 
made go as to constitute portions of a plate that is 
screwed on to the post. For butt-hinges a central 
ting is adjusted upon the hinge-pin. 

2,015—HYDRAULIC Lirts:. W. H. Cranstone & 
C.F. Archer.—In the appliance are comprised fixed 
rams upon which the two cylinders rise and fall, 
the cross-head which joins the cylinders carries a 
rod attached to the strap of the multiplying sheaves, 
at the bottom of the rod isa valve placed in the 
course of the passages which communicate from the 
one cylinder to the other, the space above the valve 
has a branch leading into the service pipe; in the 
event of one cylinder being not powerful enough to 
lift the load the rising of the valve admits water 
into the second cylinder, An axial passage in each 
ram admits the water, which flows through holes 
into the cylinder ; a simple lift may consist of only 
one fixed ram with a sliding cylinder, or in a modi- 
fied form two governing valves and three power 
cylinders may be adopted. 


2,105.—A METHOD OF SOLDERING: $. Adams 
and G. A. Burridge.—A sleeve attaches the soldering 
bit to the nozzle of a burning-off torch or an ordi- 
nary blow-lamp ; it consists of two portions, which 
are fastened to one another and to the nozzle with 
lugs and screws ; a set-screw, either hollow or with 
4 tail that extends into the flame, secures the sol- 
dering bit to the sleeve. 


2,128,—MOULDING OF BRICKS, TILES, &c.: B. 
fobiseon.—The lower half of the mould, which has 
pered cores, is fastened to the balanced table of 
an extension machine, and the mould’s upper half is 
Secured to the machine’s die-plate ; the upper cores, 





which are tapered both above and below the die- 
plate, are set-in a top bridge or cross-bar in align- 
ment with:and above the first-named tapered cores. 
The machine, which is described as making hollow 
glazed brick that need less firing than do ordinary 
solid bricks, is operated like a sanitary pipe 
machine, the hollow brick or tile being cut off with 
a wire when the table has been depressed. 


2,152.—CRANES AND PILE-DRIVERS : Isles, Limited, 
and E. Tempest.—To the upper end of the crane’s 
jib is pivoted a guiding-frame for the monkey. The 
frame is joined with struts or adjustable pivoted 
side-beams to the jib’s Jower end, and the crane, 
standing upon a trolley or turntable, operates the 
monkey in the customary manner, On either side 
of the guiding-frame are a ladder and a step, an 
extension hinged at its base allowing the monkey to 
drive piles down more deeply. The machine will 
serve as a crane when the side-beams are turned up 
against the frame, which is then swung round and 
secured with catches beneath the jib. 


2,223.—APPARATUS FOR LINING PIPES: F. E, 
Keyes.—An insulating lining is applied to pipes— 
more particularly the conduits of electrical con- 
ductors—by placing the pipes upon a stand in 
which a hole is bored concentrically with the pipe ; 
to a rope is attached ja spreader, which is fitted 
with guiding flanges, and can be drawn upwards 
after the insulating material has been poured in at 
the pipe’s top ; the spreader’s base has a diameter 
which will allow a uniform lining of the material 
to settle within the pipe. Either steam or cold 
water may be introduced into the spreader through 
an orifice at its base in order to soften or to cool 
the insulating material, and the water or steam 
may be caused to mingle with the material by 
passing through openings made in the spreader 
above the flanges. 


2,244.—CONTRIVANCE FOR LINING WALLS: C. 
Baer.—For fastening linings, plinths, or skirting 
boards in their place are devised spiked metal plates, 
which are secured with nails or screws to the wall 
and with spikes or bent tongues to the floor; spurs 
or spikes are driven into the board’s middle, and a 
rib of the plate into a groove or slot cut in the 
bottom of the board, the plate’s upper portion being 
bent over the board’s top and then nailed or screwed 
in its position. 

2,289.—METHOD OF SETTING OUT STAIRCASE 
STRING BOARDS: ¥. Zeliner-Dietz—A tool for 
marking staircase string-boards is made up with 
two bars, L-shaped in section, which are hinged 
together, and joined by a bar that can be so 
adjusted as to slide upon either of the two hinged 
bars ; the tool is provided with two sliding and 
two fixed markers. In use, the connecting-bar is 
fixed at a distance from the hinge’s pivot, which 
shall be equal to the average width of the tread, 
whilst -the length marked upon that bar shall be 
equal to the riser’s height; then the upper hinged 
bar indicates the inclination of the string-board 
when it is fixed. Horizontal lines are thereupon 
drawn at a distance apart from one another, which 
is equal to the height of the riser, and the widths of 
the treads at the string-board are taken from the 
drawings that they maybe marked by means of the 
sliding markers. The three bars are graduated and 
slotted for set screws, which adjust the connecting- 
bar and the sliding markers. 


2,327.—CONSTRUCTION OF WALLS, ROOFS, HUTs, 
SHEDS, &C.: E. L. Pease-—For the split tubes used 
for joining together the edges of the sheets or plates 
specified in No. 21,331 of 1896 are. substituted 
grooved bars or beams in which the edges of the 
sheets are fastened with wedges or laths ; in the 
case of hollow roofs or walls wooden tongues are 
nailed on to strawboard sheets and forced into 
recesses in the bars, whilst the wedges are locked 
in the recesses underneath the sheets with transverse 
stretchers ; various other applications of the inven- 
tion are specified—for example, the edges of sheets, 
whether of plain or corrugated metal, or of plain 
felt, may be fixed with transverse supporting-bars 
and wedges in recessed beams protected with 
sheathing or strips of sheet-metal, or a saw-cut in 
the inside sheet may receive a strip of steel that is 
nailed on to the side of the bar or beam. 

2,328.—WASH-STANDS AND BASINS: A. N: Cham- 
berlain and W. L. B. Hall.—The frame which holds 
the wash-basin is pivoted on to side frames which 
are affixed to the wall with headed studs and key- 
holed slots in plates in front of recesses ; when it is 
not being used the basin’s frame folds against the 
wall, the hinged brackets folding inwards, but when 
it is being used it is held up by means of headed 
pins upon sleeves that slide upon the hinged brackets 
for engagement with holes in the frame ; a similarly 
hinged frame—supported upon a leg which has a 
plug and pin-and-slot joint with the hinged frame— 
carries the waste vessel, the leg folding parallel-wise 
with the frame: in a variant shape there is a third 
frame to hold the water-jug, and the three frames 
are joined together with two sets of lazy-tong links, 
which may be arranged so as to collapse either 
horizontally or vertically. 

2,400.—PREVENTION OF LEAKAGE IN TaPs: I. 
D. Perry & F. B. Weir.—To prevent leakage by ejector 
action the spindle is so disposed: as to intersect the 
outlet, which is curved upwards, and to become 
constricted as*it passes through the outlet. The 
stream of water is thereby divided and makes an 





eddy, which prevents it from leaking beyond the 
spindle, The outlet may be divided into two parts 
before the water reaches the spindle by extending 
the web, which makes the constriction, quite across 
the passage. Cushioning is provided by making a 
chamber in the tap’s casing immediately over the 
valve and fashioning a disc or head upon the spindle 
within the chamber ; thus the water, having entered 
the chamber upon the lowering of the valve, escapes 
slowly through an opening past the spindle. 


2,434.—GULLY-TRAPS : $. Duckett & Son, and F. 
Duckett,—The rounded flange of the top stone, 
which is rectangular in shape, is turned downwards 
so as to enter into a socket which is formed in the 
main body of the gully-trap; the contrivance 
enables the trap to be turned to adjustment with 
the top at any angle that may be desired ; provision 
is made for a rain-pipe to enter through the top 
stone, at the side of another opening furnished with 
a grating. 
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MEETINGS. 
Fripay, JUNE 1. 
Royal Institution.—Sir Henry Roscoe on ‘Bunsen. 
9 p.m. 
_ SATURDAY, JUNE 2. 

_ Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Annual Excur- 
sion. Visits to Balmerino Abbey, Lindores Abbey, and 
Newburgh. 

Tugspay, JUNE 5. 


Royal Institution.—Mr. R. Warwick Bond, M.A., on 
** Ruskin, the Servant of Art.” 3 p.m, 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6, 
Royal Archeological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland.—4 p.m. 
Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution. 
—Ordinary meeting of the members. 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 7. 


Incorporated Institute of British Decorators.—The 
_——s Mr. J. D, Crace, on ‘Colour Decoration.” 
p.m, 


SATURDAY, JUNE 9. 


Northern Architectural. Association. 


ion aie 
Jarrow Church and Tynemouth. —y 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


May 16.—By StepHenson & ALEXANDER (at 
; Pontypridd). 
Pontypridd, Glamorgan. — Taff-st., ‘Gresham 
Buildings,” u.t. 44 yrs., g.r. 72, 105., er. 
SORE ION Seow ce dane vedhgescatieen teenie 44,900 
May 17.—By Tucketr & Son (at Forest Gate). 
Forest Gate.—Monega-rd., 88 plots of building 


land, £ Cir RMD oe on oc shor nne neck ncant. c. 6,225 
By Goprrey C. Lampert (at Croydon), ; 
Croydon.—21 and 23, the Crescent, u.t. 89 yrs., 
BE. Shy Be FOR CE cB agence Wacececes 700 
By Messrs. KemMsLey (at Stowmarket). 
Stowmarket, &c., Suffolk.—“ Woodside Farm,” 
BIOMe Be UP leas cnoceunntcsesesasoceaece 2,525 
May 18.—By HERRING, Son, & Daw. 
Deptford.—165 and 165a, High-st., f., r. 150/..... 2,706 
86, Highest., fig re gok.cisccscsectcccarses atte "B90 
2, Fiinchest., f., rueOhi sedis cidiccccvccese 510 


_ By W. W..Jenxinson & Co. 
Burnt Mill, Essex.—Burnt Mill Mead, 8a. 3r. zp., f. 500 
Little Parndon, Essex.—Parndon Lodge and x 


ZA. ZT. OPey fo oeccrece rons he $b obs Yabo cee 1,080 
Notting Hill.—160, Holland Park-avenue, f., r. 907, 1,550 
By Jonrs, Lane, & Co. 
Chiswick.--Chiswick-lane Tower House, f....... 4,000 
27, Cranbrook-rd. and a plot of land adjoining, ; 
EM. TE WSPig f  cayecvecrmadsetecvakOese'sece 2,360 
Chiswick-lane, *‘ Grosvenor House,” f., r, 752... 1,400 
By Green & Son. 
Kenley, Surrey.—Hayes-rd., Kilmarnock House, 
BNE 4. Bey. D Fo BE Bog he cvcanuee sttnel vlathiete 4,100 
Charlton, Kent.—1, 2, 3, and 4, Champion-ter., 
u.t, 30 yrs., gor. 382., r. 1752........., re ae 1,030 
Woolwich, Kent.—38, 40, 44, to 54 (even), Bur- 

rage-grove, u.t. 8 yrs., g.r. 42, 105. 2......... 415 
20 to 34 (even), Maxey-rd., u.t. 12 yrs., g.r. 162. 785 
34 to 43, Prospect-row, u.t. 84 yrs., g.r, 182, .... 44° 
2x to 27, Upper Harden-st.,.u.t. 84 yrs., g.r. 

EGE 10M. oa sceeteandchbanatetaccdestie cdl 340 

Plumstead, Kent.—97 to 102, Plumstead-rd., wt. 

G0§ YIS., SS 296 BOR. Fo B7GE oo- Leck ad od cx 1,130 
199 to 213 (odd), Burrage-rd., u.t. 26} yrs., g.r. 

36hey Ke DOQKs 9 «0 0 we Hein sinh ah bekbsis des LUGb 2,070 

By FareproTuer, Extis, & Co. (at Epping). 
Epping, Essex. — Centre-rd., a building plot, 

ORe Bhs BP eg M5 tos ics oa Sods s case ies eal: 200 
High-st., three copyhold cottages ............ 320 
High-st., two copyhold shops and a cottage... 830 
Hi pains the Constitutional Club and the Town 

BE, fase 30 ch huewhap od shah dda Ao kc odes 2 I 
High-st., five copyhold residences and two cot-: ay 

tages, r. 1552. ...... spaccevdecsane ddegal ob 1,960 
High-st.—A building site, area 9,000 ft., c. .... 510 
High-st., &c.—Two cottages, with stabling,, 

workshop, &c., f. and C..4........0-cccceeen 600 
Hemnall-st.—Thirteen cottages, f. and c....... 1,330 
Hemnall-st.—T wo copyhold houses, r, 427, .... "640 
ype ae building site, area 4,740 ft., f.. 

and 6-265 sees 325. dV Go cottsdiel erect I 
Hemnall-st.—Two building sites, area 9,700 ft.,. a 

e BIL Ce» corpewecvevs avr tise ME eee. fore) 
Hemnall-st.—The Baptist Chapel and three cot- : 

tages, area. 4,500 ft., f. and c......... ied ed's 200 

Crown-Court.—Ten copyhold cottages ........ 400 


Bell Common.—An enclosure of land, 
6 ao Rr ep eit) oS . 320 
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E Green, &c.—Four freehold cottages.. 

Tee, * Common.—A building plot, 
oa.1¥. 23P 

Ls ge Common.—Anenclosure, 13a. or.34p. 


ee Pe ee Oe Oe SH OOHS SOOO HO SE SEHO SO SHSOSH SESE 


Terr rr rr eee eee eer eee eee 


May 21.—By St. Quintin & Son. 
City of London. —Walbrook, f.g.r. 2607, reversion 
in 54} yrs. 
By ALrrep RICHARDS. 
Enfield. _Bush Hill Park, 11, First Avenue, f. 
First — two plots ‘of building land, f. .... 
y CHANCELLOR & Sons. 

Richmond ini —1, Park Hill, u.t. 56} yrs., g.r. 
18., To 34. 

118, Queen’s- -rd., u.t. 534 yrs-, g.r. 12/.,7. 752... 

Twickenham Common. ~-Staines-rd. +» a plot of 
garden land, oa, rr. 28 p., Du tcbaisern seth 

By Hawkins & EDGECOMBE. 
Conaing a 5 to 67 (odd), Tucker-st., u.t. 
WB SER, Ol vin nid vais kinks 60) 290990050400 
48 vb ny (even), Fudeeres., u.t. 65 yrs., g.r. 282. 
By J. Bort & Sons (at Herne Bay). 

Herne Bay, Kent.—Station Circus, &c., 15 plots 
of building land, f. ..-c.ccsccccccccrscccece 
May 22.—By CHAMBERS, Rutter, & Co. 

Tottenham.—145, West Green-rd., u.t. 23} yrs., 
g.r. 122, €.1. 45 

Peckham,—t0, Tresco- rd.,u.t.77 yrs., g.r. 62, 6s., 
r. 34 


seme meee ee ee eset eres eeee ne eseeee 


ee eee mmm e wear eee eeneseesee 


By Nort, Cartwricut & Co. 
Tooting. “Fuhereah- rd., Sherbourne Cottage, 
u.t. 70 yrs., g.r. 82. er. 34/. 
By Osporn & MERCER. 
Thurmaston, Leicestershire.—Thurmaston Hall 
and 31 a. If. 39 Px, f. 
By Humsert & Fiint. 
Norwood.—124, Knolly’s-rd., f., r. 552.....+2++++ 
By G. B. Hityiarp & Son (at Billericay), 
Billericay, Essex.—High-st., a freehold resi- 
dence, with sawpit, sheds, &c. ........-+++00 
High-st., freehold business premises, r. 232. . 
High-st., a freehold residence, r. 127. .......... 
High- street, a butcher’s shop, with ee 
house, &c., c., r. 262. 
Norsey-rd., two freehold cottages.. 
Southend-rd., South Villa, c., r. 162, 
Great Burstead, Essex.—Two pieces of building 
land, f. .. +... seesernecereeecececreecseeeees 
A piece of building land, 1 a. o vs a ees 
Daniel’s Farm, 22 a. o r. 29 p 
Ramsden Crays, Essex.—Two freehold cottages... 
Stock, Essex.—A house, u.t. 914 yrs., g.r. nil, r. 


seem ere ereseeee 





oe eee eeweseeee 


By Puiuip Davies (at Kington). 
Kington, Hereford.—‘ Portway ” and 8 a., f. 
Chickward Farm, 77 a. or. 12 p., fu...  weeeeeee 
The Woodland’s Farm, 84 a. 3 r. op., f......++. 
A frechoid brickyard, 19 8.....6--scecccscccvece 
Lyonshall, Hereford.—Upper Holme Farm, 37 a. 
31%. 15 Pry f. 


Pere eee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee ee eee) 


By J. & W. Jounson & Co. (at Masons’ Hall Tavern). 


Tortenham. —High Cross-rd., the ‘‘City Arms” 
p.-h., u.t. 27 yrs., r. 802., ‘with goodwill...... 
By Arci, Marks, & LAWRENCE (at Masons’ 

Hall Tavern). 

Paddington.—Harrow-rd., the ‘‘ Windsor Castle ” 
p.-h., with goodwill, and shop adjoining, u.t. 
PUES, By) MOG v0 Ke wand on ns ac bdeseeubsnsanees 

May 23.—By Cooper & GouLpInG. 

South Kensington.—45, Egerton-cres., u.t. 27 yrs., 

g.r., &c., 17/., r. 100d. 
33, South-st., u.t. 244 yrs., g.r. r2/., e.r. 1252... 
By Dyer, Son, & Hu: TON. 
Lan oe = ae ** Hillside,” u.t. 38 yrs., 


By WALTER HALL. 
Holborn.—6o0, Red Lion-st., f., r. 652.......e000e- 
By Trarrorp & Cope. 
Soho.—38, Berwick-st., f., r. rord. 
By WittsHrire & THURGOOD. 
Cotterd.—s and 2, Exbury Cottages, u.t. 63 yrs., 
g.r. ni 


eee eee eeeeeeee 


By DouGias Younc & Co. i 
Southend - on - Sea, Essex. —Hamlet Court-rd., 


** Recko House” og ee eee bas 

aD PROMANIAE:, Eis 5 ROB us eases c55sennsonsse 
Leytonstone. —ss, Wallwood-rd.. £0 GOL... 
Kentish Town.-—91, Carlton- rd., "ust. 50 yrs, 
BE; OE Rag BITLIIOG: (60 cin caesensass<0'eGas ies 


By Messrs. SPELMAN (at Norwich). 

Norwich. —Market-lane, the ‘‘Market Lane 
WOMENS, Ai 5h 56 b bh 6036 se be Stheaewece soe is 

Union-st., the ‘‘ Coach and Horses” p.ch., f. 
The Inns, the ‘‘ Red Rose” p.-h., 
Elm Hill, the ‘* Masonic Tavern,” as caubesee 
Hales, Norfolk.—The “ Garden House” p,-h., and 
1a.2r 2 SE ee ee eee 
Haddiscoe, aa —The ‘‘ Crown” p.-h., and 
420%. 9 ae éo0ese ercvesnscacns beheneees 
Two copyhold cottages 


eo eee eeenee 


Two freehold pastures, a MR, ~ 54 5 cco 

ee, orfolk. ats Fi Caxton Arms” 
MR PRSRU DED, L ciiccsc de ewes twcsse 
Shipahan” Norfolk —the ii a ” p.-h., 
and 1r. 10 
Stow Bedon, 
b.-h., and 3a. or. 6 Wi Mes vba Ku bs ania kn cc 

By J. H. Beruect (at Romford). 
Romford, Essex.—London-rd., 57 plots of building 
land (in lots) 
By Futcer, Moon, & FuLuER (at Croydon). 

Croydon. aaah f.g.r. 102. 10S., reversion 
SU MURS. o5.'5s ssn deackhessacbhney bake is 
33 to 38, ore- rd., Eensives nab eGws saWsneaeeh'ss 
153, 155, and 167, Gloucester-rd.. f., r. 662. 6s. 
ag Bese ae the Coach and Horses ” p.-h. 
269 00 bp (old), Gloucenened., &..... 2.77 
22 Ag 28 (even), Gloucester-rd., u.t. 60 yrs., ‘g. r. 


eee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee ees? es 


See ee ee eee OOH ee ee eeseee 


a 170 to we (even), ~ se a 
177 to 187 (odd), Sydenham-rd 
wee Surrey. ~Godstone-rd. -, nine plots of 


Seem ee were eeweeeeeesene ee eeeeeesees 


535 
465 


2,270 


240 


355 


1,400 
1,500 
1,700 

180 


1,610 


49775 


1,190 
890 


1,050 


2,500 
285 


7,500 
2,250 
800 
280 
1,¢50 
2,250 
19450 
800 
1,625 


1,350 


1,998 


265 
830 
74° 


2,218 
840 | f. 


97° 
25345 


Ceahainon Surrey.—1 to 4, Seorert, he 
2 to 5,9 and 10, Lavender-rd., f.. sttenswe 
By Epwarp Bonp (at Aylasbery) 
Whitchurch, Bucks.—A freehold residence, home- 
ste: , and 122a. 11. 8p., f. and c. 
i Riddy’s ie Sas Durley’s’ s” enclosures, 66a. 
O70 iis TNE Gri oG os fae sc cen ccddel caet es 
A cottage, also gardenground, 3r.op., f. andc. 
May 2 a3 .—By Avant & CrovpEn. 
Hampstead Heath.—7o, Parliament-hill, u.t. 77 
yrs., g.r. 12d, e.r. 1507. 
By BuckLanp & Sons. 
Shepherd’s Bush.—25, 27, 29, 65 to 2B agro Con- 
ingham-rd., u.t. 82 yrs., g.r. 562., r. 2307. 
31 to 43 (odd), oe rd., u.t. 82 yrs., & r. 


BOE, BRIM OS, Soe cueidv ests vceatecveseeeens 

6 aad oy Cathnor-rd., u.t. 53 yrs., g.r. 142., 
rt Blinclect Mee shckslee cbse ds soaeenee on 
eo Surrey.—Esher-rd., Claremont House, 
VR: SEO NGS ss0snas oo cee deavev aceees 


By H. J. Briss & Sons. 
Wimbledon.—12 and 14, Tabor-grove, u.t. 67 yrs., 
MRT Ws MIs ones 5500405 snice eb besibaeue-ee 
Bethnal Green. —g and 15, Roman-rd., u.t. 57 yrs., 
g.r. 82. r0s., r. 872. 


By B. R. Bostock. 
ban. gee 3 5, and 7, pomaestons ut. yrs., 


Pee eee PO tere rere aera eesert st eeesee 


land, 
Stepney.—3o and 32, Durham-row, c... 
Victoria Park.—11, Approach-rd., u.t. 
ger. 52. 








By Boyce & Evens. 
Haggerston.—2 and 4, Clarissa-st., and 20 and 
21, Dunstan-rd., u.t. 19 yrs. g.r. 142. «5.2... 
ils" se —15, Warburton-rd., u.t. 454 yrs., g.r. 
Staten, —36 to 41, Angel-rd., u.t. 72 yrs., 
a Ns os 65. de Sains Sheds 5ROee cé bees ceres 
By Browetr & TayLor 
Fulham. eal Fulham Palacesrd., u.t. 79 yrs., 
g.r. 122, 10S., r. 502. 
By Noenss, Son, & HaDLey. 
Willesden. ey Chapter-rd., u.t. 80 yrs., g.r. 10/., 
Bw Ei bh ktah sasa cou eascn nen cuGateaneuace 
By Stimson & Sons. 
Old Soeel. —84, 86, and 88, Page’s Walk, u.t. 
Rs A Seat AIRE e us olen )s 0799 0 Gyan cies eiicoselpro 
Clerkenwell. '—Northam ton-rd., i.g.r. 
3t yrs., g.r. 42, with reversion .............. 
Holloway.—13, re ett-rd., u.t. 49 yrs., g.r. 62, 


eee ee ee eee ee eee ee ee ee 


Battersea.—75, Albert Bridge- rd., u. t. 71; yrs., n 
a Ng NotI 546.6054 pS sills nines sw aie'e'e 
Stoke Newington. —26, 28, and 30, Jenner-rd., u t. 
73 yrs., g.r. 182, r. a tacassceras 
Bermondsey.—28 and 30, Upper Grange-rd., u.t. 
COT Ele OFC TNE Fe ORE is 6c Vsieiscesccwsece 


12, yan Grange-rd., u.t. 19 yrs., g.r. 52, re 


By TRAFFORD & CaRTER. 
Mile End.—232 and 234, Jubilee-st., u.t. 56 yrs., 
Sie UNDA aib'ad sis bin aais ins 2a 0 eae Osseo a talobig's 
By FAREBROTHER, Ex is, & Co. 
Maidenhead, Berks.—Fishery-rd., the 
SON, Se MOON 55%. cimahe shitiob souks en@se-ee 
Fishery-rd., Lallao, f., r. 622. 105.......000s eee 
Fishery-rd., The Nest, f., 5. 't472..s8. eae 
Fishery-rd., The Barn, f. Cs A EE A 
Fishery-rd., Foe x of building land, f. ........ 
Fishery-rd., a freehold rental of 5o/, Saree woes 
Fishery-rd., The cateee, | fi; Ie ar ere 
Fishery-rd., The Chalet, f., r. 804. .........00. 
Fishery-rd., Dorothy’s Seseiew, f., r. 607. 
Fishery-rd., The Bungalow, f., r. Bol. 
Bray-rd., Windlestone, f., @.2. "502. 
Glebe-rd., ntl Yr. "652. ReK Dae eeNceewe 
Glebe-rd., The Den, f., r. 4 Ce ein 
Avenue- rd.y The Bee Hive, ., 9.a08 


eee ee 


May 25.— By Dotman & Pearce. 
Islington.—Barnsbury-st., f.g.r. 42. 4s., reversion 
in 6 yrs. 
By C. Rawizy, Cross, & Co. 
pentane, .—s51, Cologne-rd., u.t. 63 yrs., g.r. 52, 
SE SS STARS Bee eee 
Kensington.—29, Poplar-grove, u.t. 76 yrs., g.r. 
By POM ero neh sees Ori oullasaelsk ceueces > 
Barnes. —36, Arundel-ter., f..........0ssccsceees 
Hammersmith. aS 4 and 21, St. Peter’s-grove, u.t. 
REM MBie uaia nc gisenis to6seshev.0eirasiede 
Wembley, "Middlesex. —East-lane, a corner build- 
ine Mat, MES TR,060 Whi, fo. occ sevice cece 
Feltham, Middlesex.—7 to 14, Camden-av., u.t. 
OUR ET GOR. 6 Sia'e 56 Slesiscen sev eidene vioaen’ 
By A. A. HoLiincswortn. 
Bow.—Fairfield-rd., &c., i.g.r. 512., u.t. 7 yrs., 
Uo 5 vba Heh ke Nwsehiae bun ilonciecdeeeteé 
By Roucu, Parkuoussg, & Luck. 
Crouch Hill.—29, Mount View-rd., u.t, 81} yrs., 
DiS Og GAGNON” vale aS ECK 660% eesieev isa cece 
By A. J. SHEFFIELD. 

Poplar.—g, Scouler-st., f. 
61 and 6 

Cue 


COP ee ee rere saree seen esersecesecece 


» Gough-st., u.t. 48 yrs., gr. 62. 
‘own.—18 to 26 (even), Lansdowne: rd., “9 
77 Y'S.5 Z.T., 152.) r. 1432, 
Bees ig and 4, Quickett-st., 
ger. 62. 


Fassensnessene 
a sheen Pi Sebekb neue ar 
bab = | rte -—Coley-avenue, Woodville, and 
Ep Rs Wome siehaeeNe snes oer s US deveine ox ohicoee 

By Henry Cuapman & Co, 
Putney.—Danemere-st., f.g.r. 89/. 5s., reversion 
ONES con eh Ca poder oteshewice ccs caus © e200 
45, Danemere-st., u.t. 98 yrs., g.r. 52. 5s. . 


ae me rent; l.g.r. for leasehold groun 


or freehold ; Ey for co} ged. 
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Glebe-rd., &e., three building sites, 5a. 3r. 10p,, f. 
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41,030 
1,450 
6,600 
3,660 

105 


1,660 


2,350 
1,999 
560 


35425 


650 
805 
gso 
260 


142 
75° 


430 


2,750 


400 


300 


525 
380 


505 
350 
840 


180 


695 


400 
445 


geo 
350 


1,850 


2,329 
285 


Contractions used in these lists.—F. : for freehold 
“rent; i.g.r. for |- 

ved ground-rent ; ; g.r. for hy greg vane r. for rent ; 
for leasehold ; e.r. for 


estimated ren 3 Ute r unexpired term ; p.a. for per 
annum ; yrs. ry aL for street ; rd. for road ; > Sq. for 
~y ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS 


WOOD.* 
Per Petersburg standard hundred. 
White Sea : frst yellow deals... 3% re 
Second do. 00 me me meseccccsomene 16 oo 
Os a. 610 civ 5a es oe Soca g ss 0 66 
“eS 30s., and rss, iess res- 
Pecchere : ? iret yellow deals... 15 0 0 
is 60 ne ener Ge sida ahinb ov 
— ee ee Sa iia 
Petersburg white deals 2. 2. os... 
mn white battens 0.8 0.8 0.0 6.8 08 8 me 7 bi m4 
ga, white sGbe anon ba bhgecn 
Swedish mixed yellow deals andene " nod Ps 
” d do. atoreees 24-10 -0 
” Fourth do. socscens 13 0 0 
Fifth do. comeecs 12 0 0 
Battens, 30S., 20S., and ros. less 
respectively. 
Whitewood, 10 to 20 per cent. less, 
Finnish unsorted yellow deals .,.. 11 10 9 
Battens, ros. and 5s. less respec: 
tively. 
ventowsed, 5 to prego less. 
secon ow battens... 8 
ee ceo yes 
Fourth do. ...cccacancmsasmm 710 0 
Whitewood, ros. less. 
Danzig, Crown Deck deals, per 
40 Mt. FiMcccccsccccccncasccees OFS 0 
PEM csatechusiciicarieccaess - O28 © 
St. rice Pine deals, &c., per 
1st, Bright and Dry, regular sizes 21 o o 
4 ” " oddments - * Io 0 
2 re sizes 16 10 
” “ pt be ee 23 0 : 
3rd, ” regular sizes 10 10 o 
’ ” oddments.. 9 0 o 
ath 99 nets = - ° 
en - 
St. Lawrence Spruce deals, & eo 
First, © ie It 10 0 
econd ” emescoasmecsene 10 5 0 
— ” imine 20 O58 
ee ewesce meses gi 
Orden nd ‘battens snobs IOS., ies 
wnt og tia _ 
nit Son &. 10 0 Oo 
Oddments, battens, and and bd ss 920: ‘¢ 
United States pitch pine planks and 
Pr ae ere a 6 8 
e per square 
aides. 1st yellow .... ir 6 
me ee ss 6 
I Soon ent she. ost ms os ae poe 
WhIte as a 9 
z » and yellow... 9 6 
white .... 8 6 
i by 64 & ris. xst & and yellow 8 3 
aby id t’ yell va ne 
y 64 an 7 in. 1s ye ow an 
y Shen natin tongued, and 
ew cececccseseses o 
by 6} and 7in. ‘and yellow and 
: TG tO)... seeccssesecees 8 o 
§ by 64 and 7 in. 1st yellow and 
awit = gee sae ‘ 0 
and 7 in. and ye ow an 
eke Cd CO EEE cee 6 6 
Narrower widths at 10 per cent. less. 
” baad at 15 per cent. less than 
rw and Memel Fir ee aes 
Best middling ....+..s.sseue 4 0 0 
Good middling and Second...... 3 7 6 
Common middling... ...200se0u02 3 2 6° 
Pa apee ee aakticesssasa 3 2 : 
wedish an orwegian Balks ... a. 212 
Baltic Oak Timber— 
Danzig and Stettin—Large..... 4 0° ° 
ends" pra 3,7 6 
ue im per loa 
GT RO us arnt a bt er ee ee coe 417 6 
Helm wc cccsasncsescsmmscsmuccs '4 0 O 
are piteccmancese. - 3 7a 
New Brunswick. &e., BUCR wee 3 5 0 
American Pitch Pine Timber...... 312 6 
Wainscot. i ean. 
I ° 
Grown (ng. & Dutch) ) nominal{ 375 ¢ 
cae per cubic fathom— 
Petersburg 22.0 sccccccccsmnun 4 9 0 
Riga and Danzig ..+..0eeucss0e. 410 0 
Norway Poles, per ft. run ........ 9 0 Tf 
Oak Staves, per mille full size pipe 
Memel, Crown asaccscccccccece 220 0 0 
i Comite ME Oe 
Danzig .. wanes Sissi Geomaiaath. 165 0 O 
Bosnia, single no 2 09 0 
United States, Pipe ............ 3719 9 
Hogshead, extra heavy and double 
OXtER 20 cc cc crac asascsccceccce 30 @ 0 
Indian Teake Parka apa zr 0 
British Guiana Greenheart ...... 020 
Mahogany, per foot superficial— 
— ras, CALE OAVETAZE ..2000 . : “d 
foaragua, dO. as os oc ecccecce ae 
Tabasco, do. utiwvtelsussetses (O10 ‘ 
aaa einshcin un es ta meee : n4 : 
eet ea 
Cuba, 20 6 
St. Domin; 00 5 
Do. Cur oo9 
Walnut, American (logs).......... & 3 ° 
Do. do. o20 
talian perficial ..... 9 9 3 
Bick cghenphe: ° 6 00 
Satin Walnut a O12 0 
* “Was boards) © 1 9 





sd. 
22 10 
18 ° 
14 10 
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°o 


15 0 
II 10 
II 10 
2t0 
17 0 
14 Io 
13 Io 
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* The prices named are for the wood as imported and per 


landed in the docks. Ten per cent.., approx 
in order to arrive at the Current 


be added 
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PRICES CURRENT (C sapyae at 


Sequoia (Californian redwood), per 
foot CUBE ..cecerecncecerreees 
Whitewood, American 


oe+ee-(logs 
a and 


ed oak ” ” ds ee 
_geabaimeineens ile: “mek 
Fe nonce es ovepseas Qian 
ol spars each, fresh and 

po ee woh. 
Degame SPar4s a0 +2 oe 00 o0 cere ce v0 me 


METALS. 


Pig, in Scotland ...... ton 
4 4 Welsh, in London ......++ 
Do. do. at works in Wales...... 
Do. Staffordshire, in London.... 
Correr British cake and ingot .. 
Best selected mere cscceceseseere 
Sheets, Strong... 0+ 00000000 0 e0 oe 
Chili padcessgereccanscnchen 
Yetow METAL q. 2... 0000002eld, 
Leap—Pig 
Spanish ...++sseseceeeeee ---ton 
English Com. Brands 
Sheet, English, 6 lbs. per sq. ft. 
and upwards 
Pipe ...+- Scadacsesmessteaeee vs 


eeoeseesesescees 


Zinc— 
Vieille Montagne .......... ton 
Silesian.... 
Spelter .....+seeeeesececeeeeees 

Ti—Straits ..cccccccccccccccvce 
AMAMEUAT oc ccicotsies weesesens 
English Ingots ......sssssseees 
Banca 


eeeereeeresesesseee sence 


NI sac ce esas’ Wien seen osu es 


oooo°o oo 


ooo 


Ss. 


Cn! 
owowwo -~o 


ow uM 
oo 


Cl 
wn 
ooo0ooo0oon 


is) 
fea) 


i) 
° 
°o 


oo 


eoo0oooOUMmnm 
oaoooo°o90d 


hn Be de 


ooooo oo 


ooo 


II 
77 
77 


72 


oo 


oooo0oo000 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 


SAGE NEINOM ona veeees cence se xe 
of MURELIS 05000 eee 
Oe Baer crear 





OILS, &c. 


Raw Linseed Oil in pipes, per ton.. 
er »» in drums, per gal. 
Boiled ,, 3) in pipes, perton.. 
as »» in drums, per gal. 
Tar—Stockholm............barrel 
NNN 5565 .ce vena'casece'es 4 on 
Turpentine, in barrels, per cwt. 
" in drums, per gal. .... 
“— Ground English White 


Red Lead 
Best Linseed Oil Putty, per cwt. .. 


VARNISHES, 


Fine Elastic Copa! Varnish for outside work .. 


Beh 


ONwnn O OOD 
C00 WADGAWOWO ¥ 


bb 
onan 


&e. 


24d. per ft. deli 
2d. 


” 
” 
” 
” 


wooar ooo 


oo 


¢ 


Best Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work 


Best Elastic Carriage Varnish for outside work 
Best Hard Oak Varnish for inside work 
Best Extra Hard Church Oak Varnish for inside 


work ..... esckee 


Eira Pale Pa 
t Japan Gold Size .......... 4 
Best Black Japan ........... seside 


Brunswick Bl 
Berlin Black 


BRICKS, &c. 
& d. 


Hard Stocks .... 30 
Reng Stocks and 


CSeeeeseee 28 8 4, 


Facing Stocks.. 58 
Shippers ........ 42 
Flettons.......... 29 
Red Wire Cuts .. 34 
Best Fareham Red 71 
Best Blue Pressed 

Staffordshire .. 86 o 
Best Stourbridge 

Fire Bricks .... 
Best White Glazed 

Stretchers... .. 
Headers ........ 
wee and Bull- 
Double Headers... pad . a 

Di Salt 


” ” 
” ” 
” 9 
"” ” 
” » 


Ho00200 


84 A) ”? ” 


260 0 4, 
240 0 3; ” 


rs tretchers 
Quine and''Buil. “°° 
NOSE .......000 280 
Double Headers... 280 
an 
Salt G Pped 


Thames and Pit Sand 


Best Portland ela ” 
wewewews to 
Bet Ground Blue Lias Lime.. = ; sia F » 
ax arg fr cement and lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
§ sone LIME ....++.20. 12S, 0d. per yard, delivered, 
tourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 31s. 6d. per ton at rly, dpt. 


eee eccessees eee eeersesese . 


Fine Hard Copal Varnish for inside work 
Best Hard Copal Varnish for inside work ...... 
Best Hard Carriage Varnish for inside work... 
Be MUNIMEE So ainrere aaaiulale: siete 'cse-ace's 


eee eee 





Oak and — OS ee saeeeuneuve 
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per gallon. 
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vered. 
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gmomo00q00c00q00c00g0 0 


© per thousand alongside, in river. 


at railway dept. 


” 


” 


oy ” ” ” 
© per thousand at railway depét. 


+» 40 © per thousand less than best. 
z o per yard, delivered 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


STONE. 

s. d. 
Ancaster in blocks .... 2 o per ft. cube, deld. rly, depét 
Bath oa a ae ” ” 
Beer i ” econ I 63 ” ” 
Grinshill oe eee » ” 
Brown Portlandinblocks 2 2 99 2” 
Darley Dale +s 2 4 ” rr 
Red Corsehill _,, 2 5 ” ” 
Red Mansfield ,, 2 44 ” ” 
Hard York 


” [Ce ” 

Hard York 6 in. sawn both sides 
landings, to sizes s. d. 
(under 40 ft. sup.) 27 _~ per ft. super 
at rly. depét. 
6in. Rubbed Ditto.. 2 10 4, 4, 
3 in. sawn both sides 

slabs (random sizes) a a 


oe 
3 in. self-faced Ditto o 9 it a 


SLATES, 
in. in. 4 s.d. 
20 X 10 best blue Bangor.. 11 5 o per 1000 of r200at ry. dep. 
»»  bestseconds ,, 10150 ma BS 
16X 8 best aa 26 99 * 
20x10 best blue Portma- 
doc “a +» 1018 0 ” ” 
16x 8 ” ” 6 00 ” ” 
20x10 best Eureka un- 
fading green..... 11 2 6 e a 
16x 8 ” ” 6150 ” ” 
20X10 Permanent green 
and Sedan green1to 0 0 o a 
16x 8 ” ” 5 12 6 ” ” 
TILES. 
d. 


s. 
Best Fa red roofing tiles.. 41 0 per 1,000 at rly. depét. 
ip and valley tiles.... 3° 7 per doz. - * 
Best Broseley tiles ........ 48 © per1,0co ,, * 
Hip and valley tiles.... 4 o per doz. es pe 
Best Ruabon Red, brown or 
brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 1,000 wa oa 
Do. ornamental Do. .... 60 © 
BENE Miao thvasceues 4 
Valley tilesisc ss cccccce 3 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- ° 


33 ” ” 
o per doz. 9 3 


oP ”» ” 


fordshire Do. (Peakes). 50 9 peri,ooo ,, wi 
WE Bisse h cc cececs 4 1 per doz. si ve 
WRU CHGRis coc ds ce ccue a8 * - * 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. H.—R. A. (Amounts should have been stated). R. M. 
ae (4 P. (Below our limit), F. W. F. (Too late; next 
week). 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings, rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot unaertake to return rejected communi- 
cations. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NOT 
DESIRED. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 

iven subject to the approval of the article, when written, 
“ the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 

All communications regarding literary and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Editor. 








TENDERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
4100, unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. ] 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 





BAINTON.—For erecting five cottages at Bainton, 


near Driffield, for Mr. T. B. Topham. Mr. Joseph 
Shepherdson, architect :— 

. T. Eastwood, Middleton, near Drif- 

GO dai tuincivccavaavdewses ree "ea 





BOSTON (Lincs).—For the erection of a cattle shed at 
Corporation Farm, West Fen, for the Corporation. Mr. 
W. H. Wheeler, Borough Surveyor, Market-place, 
Boston :— 

Parker & Son ..f121 10 o 


W. Greenfield, 
Te, Be CAGE cs. 15 10. GC oston* 99 15 6 





BOSTON (Lincs).—For the reconstruction of Kirton 
Holme bridge, &c., for the Holland County Council. Mr. 
L. Starkie, County Surveyor, Boston. Quantities by 
County Surveyor :— 

W. Bradley ...... £899 o|S. Sherwin........ £654 2 
J. Cade 713 6 





BRENTFORD.—For the supply of Guernsey granite 





(g00 cubic yards) for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
owell Parr, surveyor, Clifden House, Boston-road, 
Brentford :— 
Per | Per 
cube yd. ; cube yd. 
xe s. d. 
Leo. Sommerfeld .. 14 11 |Mowlem & Co.,, 
W. Griffiths ..... «-- 1410] Westminster*.... 14 
Bry Bross .sssccvee 1410|J. Lyon & Co. 
A & F. Manuelle.. 14 9 (quartzite)........ 12 9 


BRIDLINGTON.—For additions, &c., to farmstead, 
Cattleholmes, for Mr. Thos. Williams. Mr. J. Shepherd- 
son, architect, 15, Manor-street, Bridlington :— 


- Davison........ £346 5| Wm. Sutton, Naff- 
John Dunn........ 344 0 GUE cadeduases 309 oO 
A. H. Berry ...... 310 0 








BRIXHAM (Devon).—For the erection of club build- 


ing. Mr. E. Richards, architect, 7, Strand, Torquay. 
EC - + 7 ’ quay 
Quantities by the architect :— 

- Yeo ...... £1,399 0] S. Blatchford.... £1,198 10 
Ae. ee 1,340 ©| Geo. Cookesley.. 1,189 0 
E. P. Bovey .... 1,213 0 | Hazlewood Bros., 

Messrs. Watson fe Brixham* 1,137 © 
W. A. Goss 








BROMLEY (Kent).—For the erection of ambulance 
house, Skym Corner, Bromley Common, for the Bromley 
and Beckenham Joint Hospital Board. Mr. J. Ladds, 
architect, 7, Doughty-street, W.C. :— 

Bush & Sons, ra, Burnt Ash-road, Lee...... 4245 





CREWKERNE.—For excavating and laying c.i. 
water mains, Viney Bridge, for the Crewkerne Water 
Supply Company, Limited :— 

Smith & Son, Thorndale-road, Clifton...... 





DURHAM.—For re-building premises, 66, Crossgate, 
for Mr. W. J. Cherry. Mr. H. T. Gradon, architect, 22, 
Market-place, Durham :— 

G. T. Manners.. £840 0 o| C. W.Gibson.. £643 17 0 
Ce ee 78 5 t| Wm. Walton* 639 19 9 


T. Coates . 697 © o 
{All of Durham.] 





FELIXSTOWE.—For the construction of basement of 
hotel, for the Hon. Douglas A. Tollemache. Mr. T. W. 
Cotman, architect, Northgate-street, Ipswich. Quantities. 
by Mr, Sidney J. Parmenter :— 

To complete in 


Chessum & Sons ...... £6,824 .... 18 weeks. 
Everett & Son ........ CT ee 26 (sy, 
Peed cannessacaes 6,375 ee Be ss 
Wilkinson Bros. ...... 4305 3 is 
Kerridge & Shaw...... 6,289 6 months. 
| 6 eee 51934 ---. 24 weeks. 
Oe a ee OG sere BO” os 
H, J. Linzell.. ...250'- eT eee 
eee 5,389 .... 9 months. 
A. & B. Hanson ...... 51342 24 weeks. 
F. C. Thurman, Walton 

(Felixstowe) ........ me Fics EO. 





HARROW.—For the erection of a pair of houses for 
Mrs. P. A. Hyem. Mr. Vernon Marsh, architect, Hindes- 
road, Harrow. 


W. H. Ford .... £2,750 0 | C.H. Strowbridge £2,350 0 
M. Dymock .... 2,713 10} Tilbury Bros. .... 1954 0 
Olley & Co. 2,550 o| W. W. Robinson, 

Bi. Martin ...... 2,430 0 Harrow.*...... 1,900 0 
H. W. Dunmore 2,385 o 





HIGHAM FERRERS.—For new club premises at 
Higham Ferrers, for the Town Band Working Men’s Club 
and Institute. Messrs. Mosley & Scrivener, architects, 
Northampten :— 


G. Henson ........ 41,418 | H. Sparrow ........ 41,279 
Hacksley Bros. .... 1,293 | Berril, Irchester*.... 1,253 
a ee 1,287 | R. Marriott ........ 1,250 
W. Beardsmore .... 1,286] R. Marriott ........ 1,239 





HILDERTHORPE.—For painting, &c., the boys’ and 
infants’ schools, Hilderthorpe, for the Bridlington United 
District School Board. Mr. J. Earnshaw, architect, 
Carlton House, Bridlington Quay :— 

J. E. Garland.. £138 9 6|J. S.  Liddall, 
E. Dunn 135 0 0 Bridlington*..£132 1 4 





HOLMWOOD (Surrey).—For alterations and additions 


to Holly Lodge, for Mr. F.S. Phillips. Mr. W. Tillott 


Barlow, architect, 23, Finsbury-circus, E.C. :— 

Bulled & Co..... ++ ++42,350 | Gathercole ........ 41,800 
Cropley Bros. ...... 25275 . Nash, New 

a ROOT ee cecuene 2 2,055 NOP: teedeces 1,789 
Rowlands ........-. 1,800 





LONDON.—For re-building seven ;yhouses and work- 
shops in Rutland-street, Mile-end, E., for:Mr. Charles 
Martin. Mr. Ernest H. Abbott, architect, 6, Warwick- 
court, Gray’s Inn, W.C. Quantities by Mr. Alfred 


Johnson, surveyor, 34, Imperial- buildings, Ludgate- 
circus, E.C.:— 

F. & F. Wood ...... £7,283 | Wall & Co. ........ £6,297 
Albert E.Symes.... 7,155 | R.& E. Evans .... 6,085 
G. J. Hosking .... 6,957 | George Barker...... 5:79° 
Balaam Bros. ...... 6,899 





MOUNTAIN ASH (Wales).—For the erection of 
Baptist chapel, Duffryn-road. Messrs. Morgan & Elford, 
architects, Mountain Ash :— 


Frank Mills, Mountain Ash* ........ $2,050 





NELSON.—For the erection of Congregational ae 2 
Brunswick-street. Mr. H. Whitaker, architect, 21, Market- 


square, Nelson :— 
Masonry. 

De eee erere 42,320 | Metcalf* ........0 41,948 
BOO eedisdaccucees 1,998 | Dearden............ 1,867 
Joinery. 

Boothman & Sons _ ..41,350| Walton ... - £902: 


Pollard* 


+ 1,100 
[All of Nelson. ] 





OLDBURY.—For the construction of sewers, Titford- 
road and Causeway-green, for the Urban District Council. 


Mr. J. T. Eayrs, engineer, 39, Corporation-street, Bir- 
mingham :— 
Currall, Lewis, & Martin .......... 42,298 10 11 
We Bee JOMO@Pascccccccnsesa evaqende 2,078 9 6 
WEEE sack senseanddundsarcatucae 1,891 11 11 
G. Trentham, Birmingham*........ 1,842 2 3 





[See also page 555- 
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COMPETITIONS, 


CONTRACTS, 


(For some Contracts, &c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 




















AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 



















"Granite and Flints 
Electrical Plant 
Ten Cottages, Corsham . 




























Kingsten- on-Thames Cofporation. 
Bridgwater Town Council ............ 























COMPETITIONS. 
| | 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums, | Des 
jbe delivered 
TRG UNE ES EOIN Fins soscsesnivesiscecsssinvsscessnscenseene Cardiff Corporation ...............s006+ OW AARENOON 5s ccskescecasectes<gavedbacerdsaexasceusnicenecies brates dneaeasésebnsain tosses Aug. % 
| CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by | enders to 
| | 
| 
PM MRL 5 <s svcniachns'-chesssapcuspedvas 13 ala baie wannudepyciake' o Beckingham School Board........... | Eyre & Southall, Chapel Gate, Retford.............ccccscsscssssssceseseseccs June 
Additions to Congregational Church, Lymington ....... «-§-§-»»s_—___cecccneseces | I. Pym Jones, Architect, 14, High- street, Lymington | do. 
Additions to Schools, New Brompton, RO, | eo ere ° | EJ. Hammond, Civil Engineer, 111, High- -street, New Brompton) do. 
Additions to Chapel, Bush-street, Pombooke Dock......| | J. H. Silcox, Pembroke OG, SV LON ss ccscesebasav ie elivenetsccvseuencatech | do. 
Additions to Schools, near Pontypool Suisiemuapesbedwnusicens | Lansdowne & Griggs, Architects, Newport, Mon do. 
Mission Eall, Whitchurch- DORE, AIMEE so ccsssenncesonsvess | Veall & Sant, Architects, 5, Arcade-chambers, Cardiff do. 
*New Roads, nai ate ea amen | Vigers & Co., 4, Frederick’ s-place, Old J ewry, B.C, ..60 June 6 
Two Villas, Shop, &c., Rainham, BAD: J isiibsisrsncesbusons | BJ. Hammond, Civil Engineer, High-street, New Bromp do. 
Weigh House, Duke-street .......cese-00-0-.,,, Burgh Surveyor, Town Hall <6 ....ccccssccsssccevsscensees do. 
Additions tu Auchinroath House, Elgin. oat | Reid & Wittet, ’Architects, Elgin ... ‘ do. 
Five Shops, &c., Cook-lane, Keighley . | D. Weatherhead, Architect, 55, Devonshire- street, Keighley ...... do, 


Borough Surveyor, Clattern House, Kingston-on- Thames 
W. H. Trentham, Architect, 39, Victoria-street, S.W. ..... 
SAW: Matthews, Architect, Terrace-walk, Bath yee Seoaesates 















































MP ORITAIE, GED. oreccsconcteces . D. Matthews, Architect, 650, Fulham-road, S.W............... 
*Granite Spalls.. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Brighton ............ caveneceuae ehabessxseses 8 
“PAIR, GEC. vsescc20ecieneds .| St. yy hie in-the-EKast Guardians) G. A. Wilson, Vestry Hall, Cable- UUM OU MCs csiassiceskacntviacevessenvicric 
Post O ce, Hamilton, N.B........... ..| Office of Works ......... pSukveeahcenavences | Sectetary, Storey’ s Gate, ait rm RC REA RIANOE  om 
School, Hermon Chapel, SOME: ccsepacotsbuabbceiiasecssncallt =~=O=*:*S*~*S*«k:St«C shag i 5 AA MAMMNEEA PURI, EDV RIMMED 05 sh cia 8k g <spishuaasobsinacssseuansdecizeobesteeceal le 
Dwelling ON SNC UNIO « covcssepecinci\eciressbnncsel’. =. staan | Jenkins & Marr, Civil Engineers, 16, Bridge-street, Aberdeen......| do. 
“Alterations and Additions at Board Schools, Boston-rd.| Croydon School ee R. Ridge, School Board MORRO CPO MININD.  caiccas< cackbcusinascvanescvendvenssé | June 9 
Pavilion, Knightstone  ................0008 Seakenensies ppkeabieossts Weston-super-Mare U.D.C. ........., J. 8S. Stewart, Surveyor, 1 Vernon-place, PUPAE ssnteescseuucessersthousns do. 
Mortuary, Ellesmere Port, Chester ........ Wekisvobasschooienn I BE as vhs con cenccedontacsps-snessees A. Hughes, Surveyor, 54, Hamilton- -street, Birkenhead ............ do. 
Ee I, I HRs sadersnne. +. oscsissscustexeosecpeucuness | Altrincham Electric Supply Co. Ld.| J.T. Ashton, Architect, "7, Market-street, Altrincham ............... do. 
*Repairs to Exmouth Training Ship, 8 sixscushondasicoteee | Metropolitan Asylumns Board...... Offices, Embankment, E.C.... span GaMbanban teense caneewansss seve sesacchsascauens | do. 
PRDORR, DORE BRUISEIINCD, ETCIRDG cicsscsneescossscseserensccces|> i, ctw 8s R. M’Cauley, Darling-street, Enniskillen................0.sessesseorsseeeees | June 20 
Additions to Schools, Treorky ................008 seecgoecesoees Ystradyfodwg School Board......... J. Rees, Architect, Hillside Cottage, Pentre, Glam. ................ June li 
School, West pee Baoan cen wis: Newcastle-on- — School Board} C. 8. Errington, Architect, Newcastle ..............s..scesssscccsessesssenes do. 
Wesleyan Church and Schools, Dolphin’ Sere, wee i  Neescssanans G. Beckett, Architect, 97, Stephen’s-green, Dublin ........ setacneaces do. 
Retaining Wall, &c., Market-street Sbbsbbavoutobsobhassaicashs Crewe Cor poration Sechssnuunabeo sensed G. E. Shore, Borough Surveyor, Earle-street, Crewe  ........ss00e000 F do. 
*Retort House, Tron Roof, Se Ree Ramsgate Gas and Water Com. ...| W. A. McIntosh Valon, Gas Offices, Ramsgate ............ssccseseesseeee do. 
*Relaying Footways and Carriageways poseneehnbaueiaaedenieed Holborn Board of Works ....... w....| Lewis H. Isaacs, 3, Verulam-buildings, MTD ss cneshitesesirionscste do. 
*Infant’s School & Central Hall, NorthumberlandHeath Erith School Board ...........0.c0:00+6- | Ford, Son, & Burrows, Architects, 21, Aldermanbury, E.C.........., June 12 
*Repair of Tar and Asphalte Paving ........ pbebsadnvevensenees ROCCORNRM TiDiC,  ..00ccccessenterseess | P. E. Murphy, Engineer, 712, High- road, Tottenham ........cccccssees do. 
Four Cottages, Cackle-street, Brede... sesceecessessoeeee| Hastings Corporation ..........0000 P. H. Palmer, Civil Engineer, i ie ae em Naat as do. 
\*Painting Exterior of Schools’ savdbihnebai ho khneNubisehs tn nbiaae Lambeth Guardians.................0... | Offices, Brook-street, Kennington-road, S.E. ........ cctaeandetit aananaas June 13 
\*Underground Public Convenience and Lavatory ......... Greenwich Board of Works . | Offices, 141, Greenwich- road, Greenwich es) eseabeen pauiacessvececunee et do. 
SON NET ON BBs binned sdece povvcsinvnscesthsecsshasteoss Sdssuan Barra School Board . cohen] A's! AAS SEEEL, Lochboisdale, N. B. skevantats pice deanssbnanacenssabacelanecccialesses June 14 
*Pumping Station, Machinery, G&C...............scceccssesseeees Much Wenlock Sanitary ‘Com. . saeiee See Advertisement........+c..cs.cscecesere sindankebscievadvasvasioue rive ncaUeavcsans ao. 
| Bridge Works over River COWYN .............ccsecssssseseeces Carmarthen County Council......... DD, PRBS; Survewor, CArMAreneny  .ccciase. co vanses, sescessrscerdeescsavscedes June 16 
SOSRDNON SND. SOUMNOOD sev scosceccchesecess sasesccspasssoassonatere East Riding County Council ......... A. Beaumont, Civil Engineer, County Hall, WIOVOTIOY. 5.0008 scegssecéoes | do. 
| REMOTES GRUUNID: bac Seecacnsabeonpessusticnsssesoseoonccuaanoeoss Edenderry (Ireland) D.C. ............ Mr. Waters, Civil HBngineer, BACnGerry........6..000vcrescsecesseseveccceecse! do. 
Bridge Work, Cothi, Abergorlech................c0.c0:s0008 os Carmarthen County Council......... D. Phillips, "Surveyor, a ele asans do. 
\*Alterations, &e., to Farm and Buildings, nr. Horley}; London County Council .............. Architect's Department, Spring Gardens, 8.W.. Reskujbiieauacnneil do. 
Chapel, Whitford- Ps REITIOER 25.0055 -asuansivsbbeseonsscel J ay<94i. | aoheaeae Mr. Williams, Architect, 3, Cable-street, Liverpool... VgeNenbsspeagataant | June 18 
*Alterations to Workhouse, Harrow-road .............e000. Paddington Guardians.............00... E. Howley Sim, Architect, 8, Craig’s- court. Charing Cross, 8.W.| June 19 
*Painting, &c., Board Schools ........... bibvanhesnpevsedesapRbabhl bx si. cme « _vocusehbWenpninnn Clerk, School Board Offices, 99, Southwood-lane, Highgate, N. onl do. 
| Engine Shed, I inci leks catinsha alesuinkesiebedsabemsineber Fleetwood (Lancs.) U.D.C............. E. Frobisher, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Fleetwood. ...........s000 do. 
"Reparation of Sewers CB FORE): iscncsiacccesshssexsebeonssn .....| Corporation of London ............... Engineer, Guildhall ..... esaunaedboeceducapspmaliseeiaussaibnss ecensessaccsocvoncesee do. 
| CID MPR VERIINGR MIDRIB) in ses thssesonssacsksassvosnnassoupeioessp ood do. do. do. 
;*Coroner’s Court, ‘ren, and Knenecsiiteiee Station) Plumstead Vestry _...... weanksor | ener Vestry Offices, moe -road, Plumstead... seeeee} JUNE 20 
l NNN NINE, 55 ui ais trssunabap suse pshobboeséiunbphvsneovaveven? Sutton Coldfield Corporation ....| W.C. C. Hawtayne, Engineer, 9 , Queen Street- place, Ww. c. ..| June 21 
AOBTANGUEIO PAVINE <. .cccecossocsscscsonntsescovcsecenee ....| Metropolitan Asylums Board ...... Offices, NaN UE Ae csc nc: auneu anes eadapesabas dena vensganusaeeats ne do. 
“Hospital and Cottage Homes ...........0cccssee .| West Riding County Council ......! Room 54, County Hall, Wakefield . do. 
' Church, West Hartlepool .... ........ CS eC Ree G. Bell, Surveyor, N ewcastle- on- Tyne - .| June 22 
i*Ruislip Sewerage (Contract No. 1) si RODD BRCAISs Sienesscs. -ancenesoseas Bailey, Denton, Son, & Lawford, Palace Chambers, Westminster} do. 
*Ruislip Sewerage (Contract No. 2) do. do. do. 
Ninety Shops, Market Hall........... : or Corporation ..| J. W. Bradley, Civil Engineer, EON Pema = June 25 
{*Public OffCeS,......00...000000 .| Hendon U.D.C. es .| T. H. Watson, Architect, 9, Nottingham-place, W. sl do. 
|*Blectricity Buildings . ‘| Sutton Coldfield Corporation ...... Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Sutton Coldfield | June 26 
*Extension to Ludwick-road Hall, "New ‘Cross. of tn te ae Q@. Baines & Son, 5, Clement’s- ‘inn, 0, Ge | No date 
*Church at Swanage.............0...06 oft ew” BSE oy, Soares T. Stevens, Richmond Chambers, Bournemouth — ses | do. 
Post Office, Windermere o DEE EI” sucvsesesdeb ciaced Seetes .cocer | R. Walker, Architect, Windermere............-++4. pitenvenkases do. 
Two Houses, Edward-street, Oldham .....................08 | Central Lund Company, Limited...| H. Cheetham, Architect, DORRIT .-Senccigecyanseehdcuuack inl sneese do. 
Three Pairs Cottages, Battisford, IEE ae Seovanceasiesss2 a errr ree | J. 8. Corder, ‘Architect, Wimbourne House, Ipswich ............ se do. 
Shops, Union-street, Belfast ................sseeserreeseneeeees BAP. Ak MRORURON iicccscecesessccscioes «..| J. O'Shea, Architeét, Donegall- street, Belfast.............00.0sscecccseesee| do. 
Extension of Premises, Botchergate, er ccovccce.| Mr. P. MoCumiskey ..........scsccseseee a T. Taylor Scott, Architect, 43, Lowther-street, Carlisle ........s000+/ do. 
| Farm Buildings, Hugglescote........0......sesevs pcshubecakogs Coalville (Leics.) U.D.C.:. J. B. Everard, Civil Engineer, 6, Millstone- lane, Leicester ........ do. 
| Additions to Inn, Carlton Hill, Leeds smabas ee inabssnobaseenad ie ae a er fees F, Mitchell, Architect, 9, Upper Fountaine-street, Leeds....... eesee do. 
| Additions to Workhouse ...........sissceeeseeesesesssenseeres Sudbury Guardians .............. penne J. 8. Corder, Architect, Ipswich eapcbibeg TasTNb) cieeauhstdasdesaabsegeasiectsest do. 
| Rebuilding Inn, Pantygasseg, Pontypool vebthinistsveioassl = (C(Ct*«<CS*«*«S eK E. A. Johnson, Architect, ADETBAVEDDY  .0c..c.cccce.ssceccescocceceeee wees do. 
| Several Cottages, near Pontypool...........scccessessescesses PATA 0. | do. 
| Hotel, Tredegar Junction.........00....0 dehcsbeostnencscone tig Messrs. Griffiths Brothers, Ltd Lansdowne & Griggs, — Newport, MOD..........ceseseeeseees) * 
| Bungalow, SII ons sss scascinsesvossssiossacioensl 7... <u, - eannacienene R. Matier, Market Hotel, Alton ..............2ceeceeseerceseeseeceesenenesences! ae 
Alterations, &c., to Church, Rothwell ... ............0000 Trustees of the Congregational Ch,| W. T. Pearson, Architect, Market House, Rothwell  .......cccceceer'| 0. 
Thirty-two ‘Houses, Pinxton, near Alfreton ............... Pinxton Coal Company, Limited ..; The Manager, ’Pinxton Collieries, near Alfreton  .........::ssesseereeees | > 
Two Villas, New-road, Llanelly anes ecbiscnbesvessebunaieactassel "2s, aenieeatbene W. Griffiths, Architect, Liamelly .............0csccscecsseesssecseenes eovcccceese| ~ 
Shops Vicar-lane, Leeds ..... vs... weevseees eee vee cenceeens Mr. I. Stephenson................00sserees| W. S. Braithwaite, Architect, é, South Parade, Leeds sesenenneennees| 9 
Foundations of Warehouse, Wigan ........ccccccccecsssoe| nun n sense | J. B. Thornley, Architect, King-street, WTR: Sssccessenspacnccscoste aece| 
Rebuilding Anchor Inn, Newcastle, co. Down............ PEE De AROUND | oscisksscqrosencsessess J. Russell, Civil Engineer, 22, Waring-street, Belfast ............00+ | rH 
TiGCORES TERT, TNG;, CAROTID, cccisccesessstccesescssciec]: —— ' 5 | naeadzeneoee 5. Hf. Baker, Architect, Clacton scbbecnesiwenéssvsaneqee padachaaceceunadoxsenn? | 0. 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
—— 
Ee ee | 
Application 
| Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. | Salary. | tobein | 











\* District RRPETUACODDORE 5055s r00cnidusarensriecanas St. Marylebone Vestry ............... 
«Qualified Teachers ....... ho ehininanodbnbepsecyken ‘eapisses kaa .--.| Governor, Tech. Inst. Wandsworth 
|*County Bridgemaster ...... ...ccrercccces sseccveeees seeececcccseses | Lancashire County Council ......... 


LGOL. PEF. ANNUM ncccescdenjesperdesceroccssnceragsazenscoerdeses 
| 12s. 6d. per evening (23 hours) 
| 6001. per annum ...... 








Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, p. iv. 


Contracts, pp. iv. vi. vill, x. & xxi, Public Appointments, pp. xv 








iii, & xxi. 
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a 
.—For the erection of a bridge across the 
ag oa for the Rural District Council. Mr, 
Pd Lee, engineer, 17, Brougham-street, Penrith :— 
Ww. Lightburn & Sons, Lamonby, 
Penrith* ...cccccccccccccsesccecs 4645 14 9 





pONTEFRACT.—For the erection of a villa, Beech- 
wood-avenue. r. Wm. Hurst, architect, Pontefract :— 
Bricklaying and Masonry.—Walker & Ward* .. 300 0 





ering and Joinery.—Barker & Jowitt* .. 140 0 
er pb Glazing.—T. Leng* .........0.. 67 0 
Slating.—Stewart &Sons* .....-000. an Wage ag 
Plastering.—T. W. os enienen dae X 36 ° 

infing.—Burton MEM ‘cikvcueeacnn ceaeeesre 16 10 
— [All of Pontefract.) 
ROM ad cada his <vewiccnesncees 4597 


The proprietor provides ranges, stoves, railing, &c. 





REIGATE.—For the erection of municipal buildings, 
frestation, &c., Castle Field, for the Town Council. Mr. 
W. H. Prescott, C.E., Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 


Reigrurtie & Appleton, 141, St. John’s Hill, 
near Clapham Junction® ...... 00 s0cc0 4225770 





SALTASH (Cornwall).—For alterations to Hatt House 
for Lady Penn Symons. Mr. Edgar M. Leest, architect, 
Public Hall, Devonport, and 59, Fore-street, Saltash :— 


s.E. D. Ough ....419t 0 | F. G, Widger...... $139 0 
.C, Churchward. 170 0|/ T. King .......... 130 5 

{, E. Blake ...... 167 o} Taylor & Mutton, 

W.T. Stevenson.. 150 oj Saltash.......... 118 o 





LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 

At the last meeting of the London School 
Board, the Works Committee submitted the 
following list of tenders. Mr. T. J. Bailey is 
the Board’s Architect :— 


BONNER-ST. SCHOOL, BETHNAL GREEN.— 
For rearranging and refitting Offices :— 





Li ROWS, «0 <0<0+- BOGS | Bo CRUWYS 2200002000 £619 
illingback & Co...-. 653 | F. Bull.............. £99 
Johnson & Co. ...... 645 | Stevens Bros* ...... 594 





CANAL-ROAD SCHOOL, HOXTON.—For halls 


and other improvements :— 





Treasure & Son.... £15,513 | Lawrance & Sons .. £14,379 
T. L. Green ....... 15,445 | Stimpson & Co..... 14,340 
ohnson& Co, Ltd. 14,823 | Miskin & Sons .... 14,165 
ongley & Co. .... 14,795 | C. Cox..... —— 14,040 
Grover & Son...... 14,737 | Chessum & Sons*.. 13,756 





DAUBENEY-ROAD SCHOOL, CLAPTON.—For 
alteration of desks :— 


ad 
T. Cruwys....0e 7 i per desk (270 desks)..4£109 2 6 
° 


H. Bouneau.... ‘. 99 ee 108 0 O 
London School 
FurnitureCo.* 7 6 re he oe 10k § © 





“FOX” SCHOOL, NOTTING-HILL.—For sanitary 
and drainage works, 


Leslie & Co., 
Ltd........ £1,802 

G, Neal...... 1,569 

Lathey Bros.. 1,549 





IMPROVEMENT OF HARPER - STREET 
SCHOOL, NEW KENT - ROAD.—For heating appa- 
Tatus :— 

J.& F. May .. 4758 o o| Williams & Sons, 
Cannon & Sons 750 0 o Ltd. (Cardiff) £594 0 o 
Dargue, _ Grif- Price, , & 

ie Cee ~~ OE egteacacaee cs 560 0 o 

1 See: 739 12 11 | Defries & Sons, 

J. Grundy...... 682 0 o BS Facv6. 250 529 0 oO 
Oldroyd & Co., The Brightside 

Ltd.......... 629 0 o| Foundry and 
Tumer&Co.... 62310 o| Engineering 
G.&E. Bradley 615 0 0 Co., Ltd.* 499 0 oO 
Wenham & 

Waters, Ltd... 615 © 0 








IMPROVEMENT OF ROCHELLE - STREET 





SCHOOLS, BETH NAL-GREEN.—For heating appa- 
ratus :— 
me @ Cos i cees 4335 o| Dougill & Co. 
Harlow & Son .... ond ° Bg Avs F ° 
Turner & Co....... 268 10 | Strode & Co....... 233 0 
Wontner - Smith, Duffield & Son .... 208 o 

Gray, & Co. ...._259 15 | G. & E. Bradley... 207 10 

The Brightside Foundry and Engineering 
Oj EMMIS Pay s-waveisenieeccanredeten « 4198 10 





KING AND QUEEN-STREET SCHOOL, WAL- 
WORTH.—For sanitary and drainage works :— : 


Rice & Son 43,282 10| J. & C. Bow 

ee SOIT «so as a yer.. £2,164 o 

—, Wells, & ‘ + Triggs paexes 2,125 ° 
IRE 2,327 0 + Ve GONG". 000 876 

Falkner & Sons Ped ° ins > pti 








MULGRAVE-PLACE SCH OOL, WOOLWICH.— 


For enlar pa, &c. :— 
. - B. Higgs .. £9,445 | Lawrance & Sons .. £8,853 
Johnson & Co., Ltd. 9,230 | Thomas & Edge ....° 8,767 
wards & Medway 9,230 | Smith & Sons, Ltd... 8,613 
B. E. Nightingale .. 8,556 


Holliday & Green- 
wood ... 8,953 | Kirk & Kandall*.... 8,395 








_NEW-ROAD SCHOOL, WANDSWORTH-ROAD, 
or sanitary and drainage works :— 





ne —— 


RANDALL- PLACE SCHOOL, GREENWICH.— 
For new Portland stone finials :-— 


W. V. Goad ....£85 o o| Rice & Son...... £54 020 
H. J. Williams .. 82 10 o| H. Groves*...... 5t 0 Oo 
he We OO se's << 7o 16 o 





For Works at Various Schools. 

On the recommendation of the School Management 
Committee, the Board recently sanctioned expenditure for 
carrying out certain works at the undermentioned 
schools :— 


Finsbury. 

Blundell-street ...... Providing partitions in rooms E and 
F, infants’ department, removing 
gallery in room F, and replacing 
gallery in room G with stepped 
flooring. 

Greenwich, 


Lombard-wall ......Providinga new gallery in the in- 

fants’ department. 
East Lambeth. 

Southampton-street.. Providing a sliding glazed partition 
in room A, boys’ department, and 
in room E, girls’ department. 

West Lambeth. 

Addington-street .... Providing a sliding glazed partition 

in the Iarge room in each depart- 


ment. 

St. Andrew’s-street .. Providing a sliding glazed partition 
in room H in the infants’ depart- 
ment. 

Stockwell-road .. .... Removing the gallery in room C, in- 
fants’ department, and substituting 
stepped flooring ; providing a kin- 
dergarten gallery in room E. 

Marylebone. 

Amberley-road ...... Altering position of the existing 
glazed partition and providing a 
new glazed partition, so as to 
divide class-rooms D and E of the 
mixed department into three 
rooms, including the formation of 
two doorways, &c. 

Netherwood-street .. Altering the position of the partitions 
inthe boys and girls’ departments, 
includiog forming two new door- 
ways and bricking up old door- 
ways. 


The Committee have now obtained tenders for carrying: 
out the above-mentioned works, the amounts of the tenders 
being as follow :— 


I. BLUNDELL-STREET SCHOOL :— 





a NOE sas eccacnts 4255 | Marchant & Hirst..£228 o 

London School Furni- Stevens Bros. ...... 218 10 
ture Co, ....ccccccee 251 | C. & W. Hunnings.. 215 o 

Williams&Son ...... 237 | McCormick & Sons* 202 o- 
II. LOMBARD-WALL SCHOOL :— 

W. Waitin o< «6 che: Oh. Pettttiescnccccasc 4132- 

G. Teen. ccccce 155 o| Wake & Dean, Ltd... 86 

Thomas & Edge ..15t ©] Loadon School Furni- 

C. Foreman ...... OE CROC co ceceesee 


150 
Bruce,Croom,&Co. 145 15 





Ill. SOUTHAMPTON-STREET SCHOOL :— 
B. E. Nightingale .. £197 Wake & Dean, Ltd. .. £150- 





ot ees - Garrett & Son .... 140 
London School Furni- eM cease eagenuees 140- 
WE Ciao sc cbciceae 157] J. Marsland*® ........ 13 


[A sum of 70/. for warming the rooms as partitioned: 
(which was included in the estimate sanctioned by the-, 
se ac be added to the amount of the lowesv 
tender.]: 





IV. ADDINGTON-STREET SCHOOL :— 
ere 4295}.J. Stomes 2. ...0.0200- 4248 
B. E. Nightingale .... 275 ake & Dean, Ltd. .. 227 
Garrett & Son ........ 246] E. Triggs* .......02. 2» 








V. ST. ANDREW’S-STREET SCHOOL :— 








Williams & Sons ..£115 0] Garrett & Son ......494 & 

B.E. Nightingale... 113 o| E. B. Tucker ...... 93 Ic. 

G, Kemp... oc .0ccce 110 o| Lathey Bros.*...... gt o 
VI. STOCKWELL-ROAD SCHOOL :— 

Whitehead & Co., E, B. Tucker......4113 95 
Weeecucnsawocts 4130 0| Rice & Son........ 109 © 

Maxwell Bros., Ltd. 115 o| E. Triggs*........ 104 © 





VII AMBERLEY-ROAD SCHOOL: 
























































Tower Hamlets. General Builders, G. Neal .......... $156 0 
Portman-place ...... Removing galleries, enlarging win- i eee aeees £245 o| M. C. Pearson.... 150 © 
dows, in infants’ department. W. R. & A. Hide... 165 5} Densham & Sons... 145 © 
Dividing room B, girls’ department, | Bristow & Eatwell 165 0 | SG. FO cccces « = s 
into two rooms by a partition. T. Cruwys....... - ea 
Running Contract for the Supply of Timber for Manual Training Centres and for Repairs to Furniture. 
London . 
+ es . Ingram, ames School Previous 
ion and Sizes. : choo! 
Description and Sizes Perkins & Co.*| Latham, Ltd. Wenmsess Oa Prices. 
s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d 
Battens in 8 ft. lengths, in parcels of 200 ft.— 
Basswood, 24 in. by 1 in., per 100 ft. run .......... 40 4 6 7 0° 3 7% 
Yellow Deal, 2} in. by 1 in. sae) Newedadem anes 4 3 4 6 Le 3 6 
Sycamore (not less than 4 in. wide)— 
Wiles NGM Wie GMMR Cg cule cudwe se vecdesvucdecdas eeaens o 48 ° s o 43 °o 4 
+ in ty. dak Reade bhecs cdedeecucwes ° 4 oO 4 o 48 ° 4 
. o 34 o 38 ° 3% ° 3 
o 24 o 23 o 2} o 2% 
i o 43 o 4} o st o 4% 
i i o 34 ° 3% o 4% o 3h 
i o 23 o 23 o 3 o 28 
a ee eaee Lb Midecasncadhuscihuccebecdedants o 2 o 23 ° 3 Oo 2¢ 
WR, cwerniatasasducdusduaenkaeaenucesad: eoadaene o 27% o 2 o 2 Oo 2% 
Running Contract for Repairs to Glass Tablets. 
* ¢ 3 £ 
3 *. S Bg 3x 
| ¢ 18. | s [ges 
- & as = ‘ee gS 
Article. S z 3 > | 3m 
a) FTE | g® [Ree 
o o n 
s. d sd] sd] sd) ad. 
Re-glazing as per Item 1 of Specification ............ per foot super..| 2 2 2 0 6 o 2 3 2 2. 
Re-grinding glass of old tablets as per Item 2.......... et: «at = 3 ab 40 Ss Io 
Re-blacking: a8 per Item %. 06 sncececsnccecececscece a «| © 34] © 3 3 9 Io © 3 
Cleaning and varnishing frames of tablets as per Item 4 
—per foot run of frame..} © 5 © 4 - © 5 °o 4 
Provision of black beads as per Item 5...........- “a bead..| o 1 o 1 o 6 © 3 o 
Provision of mirror-plates as per Item 6 .. per each plate..| o 34] © 3 Io o 6 © 4 
Provision of new ——- ae) NUNES cs ccepudiconseencs per each plug..| o 4 ° 4 I 9 °o 6 ° 6 
ring pieces as tem 8— 
an MGI oreo. ck.ccncoxnvencceusan per piece..| 0 9 o 8 2 6 s 3 o 8 
PR De ln wa cain didacdvactugvecmecdsathas an. 8 oe ° 9 29 I 4 ° 9 
Waits casaceacde<dscccqaigossdaatupees ‘i © 10 o of | 3 0 2 °o 10 
Ata bbusdueshaaeucdeextarneaancue ae Pe © 10 © 10 $3 1 6 O11 
INOS | s6 co dktde do pete Satecamedtediecexene pes 1. Io 3 6 af Io 
BROAN bq ok Van dbes eildguveedvateaaccuane ‘ss s3 any 3 9 I 10 Ir 
PURO: ig dnstiad Maucmwacenetegeasense arora o wat. tusel 28 4 0 20 I 3 
DIG is cdedstestencnendeseuvatecesadeus 99 a4 aus 4 3 2 3 a-¢ 
NOG bp ccedncccccccccccccsdceccesscesce 99 1 6 xs 4 6 2 6 rt 6 
ROG MOG) cedecs Slides dvadded cvessnrecdsece ee r 8 49 29 I 9 
Day work as per Item 9 .....cce-seeececsecceccccescccs at per hour..| zr o Io z 2 Io :.2 

















Running Contract for the Supply of Mica Flaps. 





aa F.A. Butler, 





Mica flaps, for air inlet valves, with copper 





Hangers, &c., complete 2in. by 2in.} 0 4 0 
Do. Do. 3h in. by rf in.| o 6 0 
Do. Do. 33 in. by 2in.| o 9 Oo 
Do. Do. 43 in. by 3in.| 0 10 0 





artin, Wells, G. Parker.... £ 

; se++ 43,017 0 0 
on Recicarns £3,199 © o| Johnson & 
oa n & Co., Ltd.. 2,889 4 7 
Palen’, waeiten 3139 © oj J. & C. Bow- 
_. * OE ena gas 2,887 0 o 
E. Triggs ae ; of Lathey Bros.* 2,799 © © 





Sanders, Wake, & Co.|The Original Mica Co.* 

-gross.| per doz. |per }-gross.| per doz. |per }-gross. 
s. d. Lae pay Ags 4 «'é. 4s. d. 
140 © 2 3 ot2 6 o1ro °o 5 36 
116 0 o 2 6 o114 Oo o1r0o ° 5 © 
214 0 030 °17 0 o1r4 o 7 6 
300 040 2s 6 o20 o 10 © 








[See also next page. 
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VIII. a lgpeadee a pig SEPOOL: — 


¥. T. Chinchen ...... ens othe 140 
‘W. R.& A. Hide .... “4 ok Ww. Chappell > 115 
Thompson & ot 540) By ERO sevccseses 110 
Bristow & Eatwell.. 145 | 
IX. PORTMAN-PLACE SCHOOL :— 

J. T. Robey.... £262 0 0 ees. Croom, 

ye Jackson.. ee Se ar 4225 11 9 
Johnson & Co... 256 0 of J. Khe esse GON) 0 
<. Barker...... 245 0 0 | 





Exterior Painting. 
Painting the exteriors of the following Schools between 
May 26 and June 23, 1900:— 
ANN-STREET :— 











B. E. Nightingale ....£294 | Marchant & Hirst ....4£223 
E. Lawrance & Sons.. £70 Blaydon... ois cccese 205 
mm. Wall& Co. ...... 240 | Stevens Bros. ........ 199 
Se, ae 238 | Johnson & Co.* ...... 195 
“ ASHBURNHAM ” :— 
‘of ee aha £18c« of O. Craske.. ...... 4127 0 
G. Foxley . 176 o| Bristow & Eatwell 124 11 
gtr ag Bros... 1 7o o| Lathey Bros....... 123 10 
W.R. & A. Hide.. 168 15 | W. Hammond*.... 115 © 
SSL EP DEN- ROAD :— 
a he ae 180 o| W.V. Goad ...... 150 0 
H. & C. Mallett .. 177 5 | Maxwell Bros., Ltd. 144 0 
ji &C. Bowyer ., 172 0| J. Garrett & Son.. 140 © 
. J. Williams.... 160 o| Rice & Son*...... 124 10 








BLACKHEATH - ROAD SCHOOL AND DIVI- 























SIONAL OFFICES :— 
‘Thomas & Edge £337 0 of G. Kemp...... 4172 0 O 
Foreman.... 317 0 old: Kybett .... 163 90 0 
Lf ae 239 oO a & Son 144 0 0 
S. Musgrove ., 232 9 J. Howie* 139 10 0 
W. Banks...... 189 19 6 Mf "Prottor a CE eo 
H. Groves 185 0 
BUCKINGHAM-TERRACE :— 
G. H. Sealey ...... 4289 10| W. Brown ......:.4105 0 
me rer 140 o| W. Hammond .... 105 0 
W.R. & A. Hide... 119 0o| F. T. Chinchen* .. 95 15 
R. S. Buckeridge.. 110 0 | 
CALEDONIAN-ROAD :— 
Lawrance & Sons £505 0|G. Kirby ........ $208 o 
- & W. Hunnings 310 10] Wall & Co. ...... 202 0 
McCormick & Sons 298 o| Stevens Bros...... 192 0 
Thompson & Beve- J. W. Dixon* 175 0 
ES aa ee 275 0 
DEPTFORD-PARK :— 
Ris SEE bs sinaen's vce 216] W. Brown ........-. £166 
H. J. Williams ...... 196 {| Es: Triggs.. ...0-~msooe --158 
CS Se 5008 0. FROCIOR”. 2 6.000008 136 
Witte & Co. ws sc cree 175 
ELTRINGHAM-STREET (old and new buildings) :— 
E. P. Bulled & Co. £186 o| E. Triggs ........ I50 0 
C. Curd .... oo + 2976 0 = Gregory & Co... 145 0 
W. Johnson & Co. ‘ = ar 135 0 
Limited ..;..... 169 7 E. B. Tucker* «£33 <0 


W.H.Lorden& Son 162 o 








GRAYSTOKE-PLACE :— 
W. Densham & AA 4130 0 
ot eae 4148 o| M. Pearson ...... 105 0 
8B. E. Nightingale 138 o] W. Hornett ...... 102 0 
Thompson & Beve- Stewart & Son.... 95 10 
ridge .......... 137 0] Johnson & Co.* 77 








C.B.N.SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 
Hos. 7 he io 10, by REDE, end ~S 16, & 17, BACK HILL, 

, RAY STREE 


© GARDEN, on ROAD, E.c : 


THE LARGEST STOOK OF ALL KINDS OF WOODS IN EVERY 
THICKNESS, DRY, AND FIT FOR IM MEDIATE USB. 
Telephone, No, 274 Holborn. Tele. Address : London. * 


THE BUILDER. 


HINDLE-STREET (old and new portions) :— 














McCormick & Sons .. £288 | Snewin Bros. & Co. .. £212 
COUBTE onde ss eo 245 | G. Barker............ 209 
SUK & SOK... sen ccos 2451 G. Wales .... ..ceveee 195 
S.H. Corfield. ..... 235 | J. Hayden*... 162 

NETHERWOOD-STR2EET :— 

F. Hodgson & Co. £506 15 | R. S. Buckeridge.. £220 0 
T. Cruwys........ 255 0 _ Hornett’ .. i... 220 oO 
W. Densham -& F. T. Chinchen.... 184 15 
a See 247. 0| W. Chappell* .... 178 0 
ne te — 

F. & F. J. Wood.. £279 Gibb & Co. ie ° 
A. W. Derby...... 262 T. Willson . ° 
Barrett & Power... 225 Snewin Bros. & Co. Mp 7 
Heard & Co..... eo 212 0] J. Haydon ........ 192 7 
‘S. H. Corfield .... 210 ae WRIRS sc cecces 122 10 








RICHARD-STREET SCHOOL AND DIVISIONAL 
OFFICES : 








Williams & Son -wienien 4e04-|- Fes W.. Harris .. oo <002 4169 
McCormick & Sons .. 185] J. W. Dixon®........ 160 
CoRMOY 3. ckechVecs 170 archant & Hirst.... 149 
Running Contracts for the Supply of Laundry ons 
and School Scoops. 
Laundry School 
Baths. Scoops. 
each. each, 
s. d. 4. 40s 
LO oS ener a ree ee 
age - Aynsley, Ltd. ...... 2, 2b I 2} 
PPE OS Pek ee Pe a 
Nettlefsid &- Sons 66.6. as veee oo ae x6 
R. H. & J. Pearson, Ltd. a See a: 
Pratt ee rer ae TP eee © 3 S 
Tremen FCO, jtiis kiss 40 00-0000 I 7 I 34 
Previous prices, voices pls eecese zo 5 2% 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
" THE BUILDER" (Published Weekly) 's supplied DIRECT from 


the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom, at he 
rate of 19s, per annum (52 numbers) PREPAID. ans 
gg ieucica, ya New eylon, 
&c. Remittances on ae ce: nD OUG 
aint iahte ne should be a a the pa blisher of “* THE 
BUILDER,” No. 46, Catherine-street, 

SUBSCRIBERS i in LONDON ae the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (52 


numbers) ot 4s uarter (13 numbers), can ensure 
receiving *' The Fon oe Vy Friday Morning's Post. 


W. H. Lascelles & €o., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C, 











Telephone No. 1365, London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 











| ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 





[JUNE 2, 1900, 
=e 
ewware, BATH STONE. 
and Preserving Building Mampmoiee 


PU 


HAM HILL STONE, 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 
(incorporating The em Hill Stone Co. a C. Trask & Sop 





Doulting Stone 
Chief Office hm alll 
Somerset. 
London t :—Mr, E. A. Wi i 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 

Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and’ terraces, te 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. [Apvr, 


SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Litd., 
_INK-PHOTO PROCESS, 


4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-Lane, E.C. —[Apvr. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. 
METCHIM & SON {orckonas st Wiener 


‘QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES, 
For 1900, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1 (ADVE. 


Ernest Mathews & 0. 


61, St. Mary Axo, H.C. 


SLATES, SLABWORK, 
Enamelled Slate, 
Marble, 


Permanent Green Slates, 


WORKS; 


Bow, London, E. and 
Aberllefenny, North Wales. 


BRANCH HOUSE: 
37, Victoria-street, Bristol. 


PILKINGTON&CO 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, &.C. 
Telephone No., 2751 Avenue 


Registered Trade Mark, 


Polonceand Asphalt, 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING. 












































SEYSSEL ASPHALTE: 





WM. MALLINSON & CO. 


Timber and Veneer Merchants, 





Telephone : 
Offices . 136 and 138, HACKNEY ROAD, LONDON, NE. 1319 Avenue: 
2 YARDS. Large Stocks of Prime, Bone-dry 
ape HONDURAS MAHOGANY, WALNUT LOGS & PLANKS; 
Hague Street, CUBA MAHOGANY, TEAK, 
Cheshire Street, AUSTRIAN WAINSCOT OAK, PINE, 
Derbyshire Street. OAK CILLS, PLAIN & FIGURED OAK; 
WHARF. WHITEWOOD, KAURI PINE, 


Parnell Wharf, Old Ford. 


SEQUOIA.: 





FASCIAS AND WIDE COUNTER-TOPS A SPECIALITY. 


Country Orders Executed with Despatch. 
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